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EGYPT. 


he state of public knowledge as to Egyptian affairs of 
the political kind is somewhat singular, for it consists 
of a large number of tolerably well-defined negatives. The 
English Government has not sent, and is not going to send, 
more men to Egypt. Sir Everyny Barine is not coming 
home to receive instructions or make representations. 
England is not about to ask for Turkish assistance in the 
Soudan, and has not announced that she would look 
favourably on any European Power which will be good 
enough to make an expedition on its own account. This 
latter piece of negative intelligence, by the way, as being 
simply equivalent to the statement that English Ministers 
have not lost all right to be considered rational beings, 
seems a little superfluous. To continue—Baker Pasna 
will not make a dash on Khartoum for the simple reasons 
that he has neither men nor money to make it with, 
and that, with Souakim protected chiefly by the shells of 
the Ranger, and Sinkat (four days’ steam and fifty miles’ march 
at the outside from Suez) in imminent danger of succumbing 
to famine, he will have plenty of other things to do. No 
European Power now grudges England the task of applying 
those props which seem to be rather long in getting ready 
to the state of Egypt—a statement which again seems un- 
necessary. These tolerably clear categorical negatives, all 
of which rest on authority of varying but respectable 
strength, are supplemented only by a still more considerable 
number of affirmatives, which rest for the most part on no 
authority at all. We do not know for certain what became 
of Hicks Pasna, we do not know in the least what has 
become of the Manp1. The probabilities are, indeed, that 
the earliest reports of the disaster to the expeditionary force 
were correct ; but it is impossible even to say that the pro- 
babilities are in favour of any of the reports current 
as to the subsequent proceedings of the probable conqueror 
of that force. Different reports of exactly equal value 
represent the militant Mussulman as having marched from 
the very uncertain locality of his still not quite certain 
exploit northwards to Dongola, eastwards to Sennaar or 
Khartoum, southwards to the Tagella country, and west- 
wards to Darfur. Now it is clear that even a true prophet, 
let alone a false one, is incapable of marching straight for 
the four cardinal points at once. 

There is, however, one thing which is pretty clear, and it 
is rather surprising that it has hitherto attracted so little 
attention in England. That thing is, that the English 
Government has either neglected its position of guide and 
dry-nurse to the Egyptian Government very discreditably, 
or has failed no less discreditably to accomplish duties 
which have not been wholly neglected. It is by no means 
necessary to go the length of saying that direct ly the 
disaster was officially reported, an English force should have 
been detached from Cairo and an Indian force telegraphed 
for from Bombay. This would probably have been done 
in the best days of English statesmanship; but it would 
no doubt have been equivalent to the taking of a very 
momentous step. It would have been held to signify, 
and would perhaps have signified in effect, an intention to 
recover and confirm the dominion of Egypt over the whole 
enormous region which that dominion has nominally 
covered ; and it is certain that there are grave reasons for 
doubting whether Egypt of her own power can maintain or 
ean ever hope to maintain a great Central African Empire. 
Englaad could do it, of course; and there is very little 


doubt that the possession of the upper waters of the Nile, 
and, what would soon follow, the upper waters of the Congo, 
would mean for England or for any European Power the 
possession of all Central Africa. But the present English 
Ministry have distinctly disclaimed any intention of using 
their position in Egypt to extend the English Empire in 
any way ; and, whether the disclaimer be approved or dis- 
approved, they have a right to claim the benefits of it. No 
man can be fairly reproached with the commission of a new 
crime because. he does not do something his abstention from 
which is the necessary result of his previously announced 
course of action. Therefore, if the action of the English 
Government had been simply such as to show that it did 
not mean to assist Egypt in any schemes of conquest or 
even reconquest in distant regions, it would not be reason- 
able to find much fault with it. It would have been part 
of the game which has been formally announced to be 
played, and however much any particular spectator might 
prefer another and a very different game, he would not be 
justified in objecting to any such move in particular as bad 
play. 

What has actually happened, however, is something 
different from this. The Government has not only not 
done what, from its own point of view, it could not be ex- 
pected to do, but it has also not done what, from its own 
point of view, it was not only reasonable but imperative 
that it should do. It is now getting on for two months 
since the disaster near Obeid is supposed to have happened, 
and it is not a much shorter time since it was reported. 
Even before that report the disaster at Tokkar showed the 
English Government what was going on in Nubia. The 
Souakim district, at least, was accessible from the Egyptian 
capital with no more difficulty and in not very much 
more time than the northernmost of the Shetlands is ac- 
cessible from London. In Egypt, three or four days at 
most from the nearest point of the scene of action (a point 
where the action had already proved to be a lively and 
troublesome one), there was a large force of English, Anglo- 
Egyptian, and Egyptian troops, plenty of transport and 
material, and English officers enough for any purpose. Yet 
it is only within the last few days that English officers— 
and those not immediately in the service of the English 
Goverhment—have arrived at Souakim, that a force ab- 
surdly wrested from its proper and original employment, 
but still not altogether incompetent, has been despatched. 
Not merely the English army of occupation, but, by some 
incomprehensible scruple, the Egyptian army which English 
officers have been drilling, has been studiously withheld 
from going, not to conquer or reconquer the wilds of the 
Soudan, but to protect an important Egyptian port and rescue 
beleaguered Egyptian garrisons. Within the easiest reach of 
Egypt itself, and, so to speak, under the eyes of Sir Evetyn 
Barine and General Woop, large bodies of Egyptian troo 
have been allowed to go wool-gathering to their death. If 
the Manni has not made himself visible on the Nile itself, 
it may be owing to the difficulty of marching in four 
directions at once, as above hinted, or to the fact that he 
did not really overthrow Hicks Pasna, or to all causes or 
any cause but one. That cause is the action, or, if it be 

referred, the inaction, of the British Government. Now 
it is impossible to understand how, on Mr. Giapstone’s own 
theories of the nature of the English occupation of Egypt, 
the neglect, or the supineness, or the want of skill, one of 
which things this action or inaction inevitably argues, can 
be justified. To make up somebody’s mind whether Souakim 
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and the garrisons near Souakim were to be retained need 
not have been an affair of four-and-twenty hours, even 
allowing for some telegraphing and confabulating. To 
despatch orders to Souakim in accordance with the decision 
arrived at need not have been an affair of more than 
three or four days at the outside. To despatch force 
enough and intelligent direction to see that these orders 
_were carried out need not have been an affair of more 
than a week. It is historically certain that there has 
been nothing like this promptitude of action, and if the 
British Government has done anything at all (except to 
say that such a thing shall not be done, and that So-and- 
so shall not go and do it) the visible course of events has 
been cruelly unfair to the British Government, But if it 
has not done anything at all, then the course of events, in a 
somewhat different sense, has been cruelly unfair to the 
Egyptian Government. We went to Esyet without asking 
very particularly for Egyptian leave, we killed a good many 
Egyptians for their country’s good, we remained in Egypt 
at a considerable expense to that country, and yet, when 
Egypt is in trouble, and clearly unable to manage that 
trouble, we give her no valid help; we do not interfere 
to prevent her making mistakes; we give no authorita- 
tive advice, and, except a few shells pitched into the blue or 
black distance at nightfall by the Ranger, the amount of 
aid and comfort hitherto positively announced appears to 
be a promise that some engineers shall go and plan earth- 
works of the best patterns known to Chatham at Assouan 
or Wady Halfa. A great many people have had their say 
on the presence of the English in Egypt. It would not be 
ninteresting to add to the collection the thoughts of an 
telligent member of the garrison of Sinkat. 


CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL FINANCE. 


LTHOUGH the world in general is tired of the 
financial controversy between the present Ministers 
and their predecessors, Sir Starrorp Norrucote’s article in 
the National Review on “ Conservative and Liberal Finance ” 
will reward the attention which the character of the author 
deserves. Lord Harrmncton or Mr. Cuipers lately re- 
marked that, while the controversy was prosecuted by 
volunteer apologists, Sir Starrorp Nortucote had scarcely 
deyoted half a dozen sentences to a subject which he under- 
stood better than any other member of his party. It is 
seldom wise to offer a challenge to a formidable opponent 
until it is too late for him to accept it. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore discusses a dry and complicated question more 
conveniently and more fully in an essay than in a speech ; 
and it may be added that as a writer he is clear and vigo- 
rous, and, where opportunity occurs, sometimes amusing. 
Those who are interested in the discussion will find that 
the increased expenditure of the present Government is 
but partially explained away by its discharge of inherited 
liabilities; but only zealous partisans seriously concern 
themselves with the comparative claims of one or another 
set of Ministers to the credit of superior parsimony. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD once said, with more than his habitual accu- 
, that finance depends upon policy, and it may well 
that in a particular case the more expensive course 
e wiser, the safer, and ultimately the cheaper. It 
is almost certain that the expenditure of 6,000,000/. in mili- 
tary preparations after the overthrow of the Turkish armies 
vented a war with Russia. It isa larger question whether 
the circumstances which rendered a collision probable were 
the result of political error. The Englishman who of all 
others was most responsible for the invasion of Turkey by 
Russia, and for all its consequences, was the implacable 
enemy of Lord BeaconsrFiELp. 
Sir Srarrorp Norrncore defends himself triumphantly 
inst Mr. Guapstonr’s frequent complaint that he failed 
to provide by taxation for the extraordinary caused 
by the Russian dispute. It is perhaps not a sufficient argu- 
ment that in similar circumstances Mr. GuapsTone himself 
has several times been compelled to take the same course, 
though he has consistently proclaimed his present erroneous 
doctrine. Even if it were possible to provide for all extra- 
ordinary outlay by additional taxation, it would be funda- 
mentally wrong to abolish the natural distinction between 
the capital and the revenue account. In former times wise- 
acres used to contend in letters to newspapers that Railway 
Companies ought to make extensions and branches out of 
their annual earnings. The most ignorant of their readers 


gradually perceived the absurdity of confusing investment 
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with expenditure of income. Mr. GLapsTone, in copying 
or anticipating an economical blunder, characteristically 
combined it with a perverse moral paradox. None of his 
ecessors had identified the functions of a financier with 
the duties of a pedagogue; but at the beginning of the 
Crimean War Mr. Guapstone propounded the wonderful 
doctrine that war, as an immoral occupation, ought to be 
rendered as irksome as possible to the taxpayers, On this 
ground he defended the first increase of the Income-tax, 
which afterwards, during the progress of the war, rose to 
fifteenpence in the pound. It was of course impossible-to 
provide for the vast outlay of the war without recourse to 
loans ; and, notwithstanding the heavy burden of taxation, 
the people of England never grudged the burdens which 
were imposed during the. contest, and its close was by 
many deemed premature. Mr. Guapstone’s theory of penal 
finance paw | on that occasion inoperative ; the fanciful 
doctrine, which he has never repudiated, is implicitly 
assumed in his censure of Sir Srarrorp Norrucorte’s 
financial administration. It would have been possible to 
raise 6,000,000l. in 1877 by a large increase of the Income- 
tax beyond the moderate addition of twopence in the pound 
which was actually imposed. The whole amount of the 
extraordinary outlay was, by a simple arrangement, dis- 
tributed over three years, so as to cause a smaller incon- 
venience to the taxpayer, and to restore an equilibrium at: 
the end of the term. The amount was finally converted 
into a terminable annuity. 
' The mode in which exceptional taxation is almost always 
levied furnishes a strong argument against sudden fiscal. 
changes, Sir Srarrorp Nortucote, to meet an extra- 
ordinary demand, made a trifling addition to the Tobacco- 
duty and to the Succession-duty, but he also added two- 
pence in the pound to the Income-tax ; and Mr. GuapsTonE 
has repeatedly availed himself of the same easy resource. 
Great inconvenience undoubtedly arises from temporary 
alterations in the rate of indirect taxes. The disturbance 
of trade is not always compensated by an addition to the 
national income. As Sir Strarrorp NorTHcoTE says, a 
temporary increase in the Tea-duty by sixpence in the 
pound would have the effect of considerably reducing the 
quantity of tea imported. An additional burden on income 
has less tendency to kill the goose which lays the golden 
eggs. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore naturally wonders how 
Mr. GLADSTONE would have discovered any other way of 
providing an increased revenue at short notice if he had 
performed the promise made in 1874 of abolishing the 
Income-tax. though the impost readily admits of fre- 
quent or capricious manipulation, there is no part of the 
fiscal system in which rapid changes so necessarily produce 
injustice. A uniform charge on every kind of income is 
equal and just when the rate of the tax remains for long 
periods unaltered. Temporary and precarious incomes are 
in that case taxed only as long as they are received, while 
the proceeds of fixed investments are taxable during the con- 
tinuance of the tax. A charge extending over only two or 
three years affects those who may happen to be liable at the 
time to payment on incomes which possibly begin and end 
in the same period. 

Mr, Guapstone’s theory that all expenditure ought to be 
provided for out of the revenue of the year is opposed to a 
great preponderance of authority, not excepting his own. 
When his ie to the scheme of fortification was over- 
ruled by Lord Patmerston, Mr. Giapstone, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, provided by loan the greater part of the 
ten millions which were required ; and afterwards, as Prime 
Minister, he took the same course in paying for military 
barracks. Financiers in other countries would scarcely 
understand: Mr. Guapstone’s scruples. The whole of the 
enormous cost of the American civil war was provided by 
loans, and the increase of taxation was applied to the pay- 
ment of interest ; but it is doubtful whether the p ent 
could be safely followed by any other political community. 
The rapid reduction and expected discharge of the debt have 
been only rendered possible by an unprecedented increase 
in wealth and population. Mr. Cuampertarn and his 
adherents. borrow money by loans to be repaid at a, dis- 
tant time; as Sir StarrorD Nortucore, comparing great 
things with small, remarks, for their extensive improve- 
ments at Birmingham, It is unnecessary to add that 
every man of sense, unless he has a large surplus income, 
pursues the.same course in his private undertakings, It is 
not yet admitted as an axiom of domestic morals that houses 
ought to be built or large tracts of land to be drained out of 
annual income. If he were not arguing against a formidable 
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opponent, Sir Starrorp Nortucote might be thought to 
propound an unnecessary truism when he “ ventures to lay 
“ down as a canon of finance that, when money has to be 
“ raised for any national purpose, it ought to be raised in 
* the manner least injurious to the nation.” Mr. GLADSTONE 
would perhaps reply that injuries to the moral sense of a 
nation are more grievous than material losses; but his 
standard of economic virtue is not generally accepted. 

It is obvious that in comparing the fiscal administration 
of successive Governments, neither payments in discharge 
of debt nor subsidies in relief of local taxation ought to 
enter into the account. However successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer may attempt to conjure with terminable 
annuities and similar contrivances for disguising a simple 
process, the only mode of reducing the National Debt is to 
apply surplus revenue to the purpose. No better method 
has been devised than Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s plan of 
raising a fixed amount for interest, with a provision that 
the charge shall remain the same notwithstanding the re- 
duction of the debt and therefore of the interest. The 
only defect of the scheme is common to every form of sink- 
ing fund, for the House of Commons may at its pleasure 
tamper with the accumulated surplus. Terminable annui- 
ties have the advantage of being less easy to reach, because 
they involve complex arrangements which, cannot be so 
readily disturbed. Doubts have formerly been entertained 
as to the expediency of a rapid diminution of the debt ; 
but the great and apparently permanent fall in the rate of 
interest furnishes a new reason for reducing the capital. 
The possibility of reducing the rate of interest on the debt 
by a quarter, or even half, per cent. is no longer remote. 
Any measure which may tend to accelerate the result will 
probably be advantageous to the country. The transfer of 
certain burdens from the ratepayer to the general taxpayer, 
even if it is not admitted to be equitable or expedient, is 
still not an additional outlay, but a redistribution of 
burdens. On the whole, it may be confidently said that Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore has succeeded in vindicating his 
financial administration. Incidentally he offers more than 
one suggestion which has a value independently of his apolo- 


getic purpose. 


FRANCE AND HER ENEMIES. 


HE long-expected crisis in the affairs of Tonquin has at 

last arrived, but it has not brought the hoped-for relief 
to those of us who for one reason or another are anxious to 
know what is to be the outcome of this prolonged and half- 
hearted wrangle. For months past France and China have 
been imitating the behaviour of a couple of street boys who 
may be seen asking one another to come on. In private 
cases it not uncommonly happens that the mutual invita- 
tion is refused, and the heroes separate without blows; but 
if one of them does proceed to action there is generally a 
scrimmage. There is good reason for doubting whether 
this will be the case with the international street row. The 
Marquess TsENG insisted on various occasions that it would ; 
but now that the blow has actually been struck, he has 
done nothing more remarkable than come away from Paris 
to spend his Christmas holiday with his family at Folkestone, 
followed by the graceful compliments natural in French- 
men’s mouths towards a discomfited opponent. As for the 
storm of Sontay, it only proves what nobody but the 
Englishmen who have allowed their dislike of French policy 
to run away with their common sense have ever doubted 
—namely, that good French troops well led are perfectly 
able to rout a superior force of Black or Chinese. 
There are so many of us who cannot help thinking 
that things will always happen just as they happened last 
time, that a vague belief in the probability of a French 
defeat was only natural. Because the armies of the Empire 
and the Republic were terribly beaten by the Germans, it 
was almost taken for granted that they would never fight 
well again. The Chinese, however, are not the Germans ; 
neither are Admiral Courset’s troops the raw recruits of the 
army of the Loire. They are seasoned men of the infanterie 
de la marine and other professional soldiers, such as the 
Algerian and foreign legions. The acknowledged loss of 
three hundred and fifty killed and wounded shows that 
the fighting was sharp, considering that the enemy were 
Asiatics ; but it was not a serious proportion of the four 
thousand men actually engaged in the two actions. The 
Chinese and Black Flags are obviously better fighters than 
the feeble folk who ran away at Tel-el-Kebir ; but, in spite 


of their breechloaders, they are not likely to prove a for- 
midable obstacle to well-led Europeans. future occa- 
sions they will probably not fight so well, for they cannot 
but be disheartened by their first failure. The exultation 
of a few Parisian papers over the victory was puerile 
enough; but, until we have had time to forget certain 
effusions over the bombardment of Alexandria, it will be 
wise in us to abstain from sneering at it. Meanwhile, it 
may be taken for granted that, if Admiral Courner is 
rapid in his operations, or is kept well supplied with rein- 
forcements, he will take Bac Ninh and the other places in 
due course. He has certainly shown that he may be trusted, 
and there is nothing in the tone of the French press or jn 
the notes of the Chambers to show that his country will 
fail him. 
The old question is however still undecided. The policy 
of China is as mysterious as ever, and we continue in the 
dark as to whether it will really consider a French occupa- 
tion of the Sonkoi delta as a casus belli. To judge from the 
behaviour of its Ambassador in Europe, it will do no such 
thing. The Marquess Tsenc has of late seemed to show 
less than his usual discretion in the conduct of his diplo- 
matic relations with France. lt was certainly unwise in 
him to prophesy so roundly as he did beforé he knew. 
After informing all the world that an attack on Sontay 
would be treated as a declaration of war, he found himself 
in a decidedly undignified position when, on the receipt of 
the intelligence that it had really been made, he could do 
nothing more vigorous than stay away from M. Ferry’s 
dinner, and come over to England by an earlier train. The 
explanation that he is waiting for instructions from Pekin 
is scarcely satisfactory; for it is incredible that any Govern- 
ment which knew its own mind would leave its repre- 
sentative entirely without instructions as to what he 
was to do on the occurrence of an event which it re- 
quired no great ity to foresee. It would appear 
to be at least probable that China has been encouraged 
by the feebleness of the French operations to make 
threats which it has no intention to support by action. 
More remarkable things, however, have happened than that 
the Chinese Government should make its mind up to draw 
the sword at the eleventh hour. It must understand by 
this time that France is resolved to occupy as much of 
Tonquin as it wants, and the Tsung li Yamen must be very 
blind if it does not see that this would only be a first step. 
During the last few weeks the old subterfuges of M. Ferry’s 
Ministry have been quietly dropped. e hear no more 
about mere measures of precaution against the Black Flags 
and securities for trade which will not interfere with the 
sovereignty of the King of Annam. France has openly 
begun to found a colonial empire ; and, with the Sonkoi to 
supply it with a road into Yunnan, it will hardly stop short 
at Bac Ninh. Nothing could well be more rash than to 
limit the capacity of this quarrel for dragging itself along ; 
but it may be considered as at least probable that within a 
year we shall have to ask ourselves whether the alliance of 
France is so valuable and so sure that we should allow an 
important branch of our trade to be ruined without an 
effort to save it rather than offend French susceptibilities. 


Long before the half-dozen conflicting authorities of the 
Chinese Empire have come to a decision, a similar diffi- 
culty on a smaller scale may have to be faced in another 
quarter. The wretched object called the French war in 
Madagascar is rapidly becoming intolerable to everybody 
except the principals. The Hovas accommodate themselves 
to the situation well enough. They take care to keep out 
of reach of shot, and lose nothing when the villages of the 
coast are bombarded and burnt, for the excellent reason that 
all property of any value in these places belongs to somebody 
else. Our allies the French are equally well pleased. They 
cruise round and round Madagascar, and knock one of the 
enemy’s ports to pieces every general quarter-day. Firing 
real shot and shell is an agreeable variety in the monotony 
of practice, and the appearance of being in battle 
leads to welcome relaxations in the severity of drill. Above 
all this safe occupation has the particular charm that it is 
chiefly the English who suffer; and French naval officers 
will do more arduous things than bombard an enemy who 
has no guns to obtain the gratification of knowing that they 
are doing their country such a service. If the Foreign 
Office were at this moment directed by such an unregenerate 
person as Lord Patmerston, the French would probably be 
asked to say on whom it is that they are making war in 

. It can searcely be the Hovas. .The way to 
attack them is to march an army into the interior, which is 
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just what the French show no intention of doing. Ex- 

ience has shown that Antananarivo is not to be terrified 
She sufferings and loss inflicted on the traders of the 
coast who are mainly British subjects. 

It is also a curious, though not surprising, proof of French 
friendship that they should ask us to play the undignified 
part of whipping-boy to the Hovas. | yet the request 
might reasonably be refused. Nobody denies that neutrals 
must expect to suffer while a war is in actual progress ; but 
they are entitled to insist that it shall be serious. By the 
universal practice of nations a blockade is only respected 
when it is effectual. This new French method of conduct- 
ing naval operations, which consists in periodically bombard- 
ing ports at the expense of a third party, is an insult and 
an injury to the nation whose subjects are made to suffer. 
It is true that the immediate 8 does not fall on an 
important class of Englishmen who can make themselves 
felt at elections. The traders in are mostly 
creoles from Mauritius or natives of Hindustan, and the 
fate of the long-neglected Bechuanas is a fair example of 
what is probably in store for them. Nevertheless there are 
reasons and reasons why they should not be overlooked 
while the Ministry is busy remodelling the nation according 
to the ideas of Mr. JoserH CuamBeriain. Some of us have 
not quite given up the old theory that all British subjects 
are equally entitled to protection, and France is too near 
and too strong to make it safe for us to encourage its 
statesmen to act on the lines of President Krucer. They 
have always been more or less inclined that way, and tried 
it at our expense at least as late as the Syrian war. To be 
sure “there was a PatmersTon in those days.” We have 
no confident hope that his example will be followed, and 
yet there is instruction in the fact that the closest alliance 
we ever formed with France came very soon after his 
famous order to Admiral Stoprorp that, if the French fleet 
offered any resistance to the English force, it should be 
“ taken into Malta.” 


THE LONDON WARDMOTES. 


HE election of Common Councilmen at the Wardmotes 

on the 21st of December is interesting as the repetition 
of an ancient and threatened custom. The constituency, 
composed of all ro/. ratepayers in the City, amounts to the 
respectable number of twenty-two thousand ; and City pro- 
perty is so valuable that few occupiers can be excluded from 
the franchise. Pedantic admirers of strict uniformity are 
offended by the spectacle of a Common Council which, in- 
cluding the Aldermen, is composed of 232 members. That 
no inconvenience is caused by an excess above the propor- 
tionate number of municipal representatives in other towns 
is a consideration too practical to interest a modern Liberal. 
In accordance with precedent, the outgoing Councilmen 
were, with few exceptions, re-elected ; and the disapproval 
on the of the citizens of the threatened Municipal 
Bill was too nearly unanimous to give rise to animated 
debate. The chief exception to the general calmness 
of the proceedings occurred in the Ward of Farringdon 
Without. A Mr. Corrre Grant, whose name has for 
the first time been known to the newspapers and the 
world during the last fortnight, was proposed to fill a 
vacancy. It was not stated whether his candidature origi- 
nated with himself or with some Club or knot of agitators ; 
but it appears that he had qualified himself by taking out 
his certificate of freedom only seven days before the 
meeting of the Wardmote. Mr. Grant appears to be a 
barrister, and he was formerly a reporter in the employ- 
ment of the Daily News. He emerged into notoriety at 
the late Ipswich election, when the opponents of the 
Common Serjeant with admirable good taste concentrated 
their efforts on the object of holding up the London 
Corporation to contempt and ridicule. Mr. Corrre Grant 
seems to have been well qualified for the office of public 
accuser. The electors of Ipswich had no reason to trouble 
themselves with the alleged misdeeds of the Aldermen or the 
Common Council ; nor was it evident that, because the citizens 
sometimes dine at the Guildhall, a law officer of the Cor- 
poration was disqualified for the House of Commons. Sir W. 
Cuar.ey states that the most bitter charges which were 
brought against the City were founded on an entertain- 
ment which was given to the Prince of Wates. It was not 
stated whether the eloquence of Mr. Corrie Grant was 
directed against this scandalous transaction ; but he can 
scarcely have been restrained by scruples of taste or good 


The motive of Mr. Grant's candidature for the Common 
Council was probably that he might have an opportunity of 
making a speech which should be as offensive as possible 
to the citizens. Two or three members of the Wardmote 
called attention to the circumstance that he professedly 
sought election to a body which, as a supporter of Mr. 
Firtn’s Bill, he proposed to destroy; but the presiding 
Alderman was bound, as Mr. Grant knew, to secure a hear- 

ilant of the Corporation possesses that kind of courage 
which boldly confronts indignant disapproval in the absence 
of danger. He repeated an assertion which he had made at 
Ipswich, that Aldermen at City feasts often became helpless 
from intoxication. At Ipswich he had added that they some- 
times took their seats on the Bench the next morning before 
they had recovered from the effect of their overnight 
orgies. The insolent libel had been mentioned ata meeting 
of the Court of Aldermen; but they wisely decided on 
taking no official notice of the accusation. Mr. Grant 
consequently boasted at the Wardmote that the Aldermen 
had been afraid to contradict his charge. He may learn, if 
he will consult either a lawyer or a gentleman, that the 
onus of proof is on the author of an accusation, and that 
silent contempt involves no admission. Even the Ipswich 
orator felt himself called upon to explain an insignificant 
imputation to which he seemed to have rendered himself 
liable. He had, he said, not been a guest at any of the 
banquets when he had seen Aldermen in a state of dis- 
graceful intoxication. It was as a reporter for the Daily 
News that he obtained admission to the scenes of civic 
debauch. Whether newspaper reporters are to be con- 
sidered as guests when they attend public dinners may 
perhaps be an interesting point of casuistry. It must be 
unpleasant to those concerned if they find it necessary to 
welcome reporters like Mr. Corrte Grant. A more decorous 
opposition to the general feeling of the Wardmote was 
offered by Mr. Firtu himself. Those who are acquainted 
with the details of City politics may be able to explain why 
the Ward of Farringdon Without was selected for the pur- 
pose of an unprofitable contest. 

One of the few speakers at the Ward elections expressed 
his belief that seventy per cent. of the ratepayers of 
London were opposed to the Municipal scheme. All state- 
ments of the kind must at present be founded on con- 
jecture ; and it is not improbable that the advocate of the 
existing system may have been unduly sanguine. - He 
would almost certainly have been in the right if he had 
confined his statement to ratepayers who formed their 
judgment on local or administrative grounds. Until lately 
it was found impossible to make a show of agitation in 
favour of the threatened measure; nor has any governi 
body in the metropolis up to the present time exp 
approval of the project. Some months ago the political 
Clubs were set in motion by their managers; and at the 
same time Ministerial orators began to recommend the 
Municipal Reform Bill as a great Liberal measure. Neither 
friends nor enemies seem to believe that it will materially 
improve the government of the metropolis; but its sup- 
porters have good reason to anticipate the advantage which 
it will confer on their party. The Corporation, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and the Vestries, whatever may 
be their faults or shortcomings, have had, by some happy 
accident, the negative merit of political impracticability. 
The demagogues are probably justified in their confidence 
that when the central Municipality is established, poli- 
tical influences will be exclusive and supreme. London 
will become an exaggerated Birmingham ; and perhaps 
the population may be so organized as to exclude from 
municipal functions all dissidents from the creed of the 
popular majority. It is certain that the municipal and 
Parliamentary representation will be controlled by profes- 
sional agents of the American type. The vast revenues of 
the new Corporation will furnish ample materials of corrup- 
tion. The number of salaried offices to be filled perhaps 
accounts in some degree for the patriotic zeal of voluntary 
agitators who manage the parochial Caucuses, or who 
undertake the congenial task of vilifying the Corporation. 

Although the provisions of the impending measure are 
not yet publicly known, it is but reasonable to assume that 
the Government will shrink from transferring to an elected 
body the control of the Metropolitan Police. A disciplined 
body of nearly fifteen thousand men at the disposal of a 
Council which may perhaps be composed of extreme democrats 
would be equally dangerous to the civic community and to 


the national Government. The riot in which the Hyde 
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Park railings were thrown down might have expanded 
into a revolution if the police had been on the side of 
the mob. While the present Ministers may be ac- 
uitted of a design to perpetrate an act of criminal folly, 
ere is no security against a subsequent concession of a 
demand which will be loudly preferred by metropolitan 
agitators. As in the present movement, the provincial 
Corporations which control their own respective police forces 
will be invidiously contrasted with the great Municipality, 
which will be described as the victim of undeserved mi ‘ 
The redistribution of seats may possibly by that time have 
given sixty or seventy members to London, all dependent on 
the same managers who will virtually nominate the Corpora- 
tion. It is not improbable that revolutionary doctrines may 
be held by a large number of members of the Cabinet, as 
well as by the two or three Ministers who now take pleasure 
in compromising their unwilling colleagues. ‘Although 
the command of the police could not, without serious 
danger, be entrusted to a Corporation which will be exclu- 
sively political, there are many ways in which such a body 
might become formidable and oppressive. The Republican 
Government of France has constantly to guard against the 
encroachments of the Municipality of Paris, and successive 
Ministers have found it necessary to withhold both the 
appointment of a Mayor and the administration of the 
lice. The Government scarcely finds adequate security 
in the — which it possesses of quashing or over- 
ruling obnoxious votes of the Municipality. No such 
power will be reserved in the English measure, though the 
power of the High Court to restrain irregular proceedings 
will probably not be impaired. There is, of course, another 
point of view from which the creation of a gigantic Muni- 
cipality may possibly be regarded ; but the experiment would 
not be tried if it were only recommended by the prospect 
of improved administration. The motive force is wholly 
political. 


THE LAST OF THE ILBERT BILL. 


, as may be most devoutly hoped, the intelligence 
received from India as to the settlement of the 
Ixzert Bill difficulty is correct, the heading of this 
article, which last week seemed likely to be indefinitely 
poned as a possible heading to any article on the sub- 
ject, may justly be used. The Ibert Bill, or what has been 
called and discussed as the Insert Bill, is still among the 
agenda of the Indian Council for next week. It still has 
to go through formal stages of reference to Select Com- 
mittee, of report by that Committee, and of nominal pass- 
ing. But as the measure known to writers and readers for 
many months of weary discussion, as the pro which all 
argument and almost all authority has denounced and 
exposed, as the plan which was going in some mysterious 
way to destroy “racial” inequality, and once for all to 
equalize all the subjects of the QuEEN by putting the Eng- 
lish of those subjects at a disadvantage, it is dead. It 
could not be more dead if Lord Ripon and Mr. ILperr had 
had the manliness and the wisdom to withdraw it wholly 
and sans phrase. A few (but, to do them justice, only a few) 
of its supporters in this country affect to deny the fact of 
its death—a denial which is only noticeable as a curious 
though not very novel instance of political courage. The 
simple fact is that, while the cardinal principle of the Bill 
hitherto, even after the modifications indicated in Lord 
Norrusroor’s Bristol speech, has been that native magis- 
trates should have power to try Europeans without jury in 
the country districts, the present arrangement is that 
Europeans shall in all cases have the right to claim trial 
by a jury, of which practically the majority must be Euro- 
pean. In other words, the European is, except by his own 
consent, relieved altogether from the discretionary power of 
native Judges of First Instance in the Mofussil. The 
essence of the proposal so determinedly and so victoriously 
combated was that he should not be so relieved. In com- 
parison with this, it is a minor matter that the right to try 
(no longer in the strict sense to judge) Europeans is ex- 
pressly limited to District Magistrates and Sessions Judges, a 
int on which there has been much discussion hitherto. 
he main point of the nominal compromise—of the real 
surrender—is that the actual judex, the person who will 
decide guilty or not guilty in the case of any European, will, 
except by that European’s good leave, be a Euro him- 
self. Nothing less than this was refused by Lord Riron 
and his defen nothing more was demanded by the de- | 


fenders of the rights of the English in the greatest of 
England’s possessions. 

There is no fault worth mentioning to be found with the 
arrangement now arrived at in itself, but it authorizes 
comment (from which, in the abundance of more t 
and less personal arguments, it has been on the whole 
n and desirable to abstain hitherto) on the conduct 
of the chief actors on the Government side. It would be 
nearly impossible for any public man to cut a less dignified 
figure than does Lord Ripon in this matter. With a re- 
luctance to acknowledge his mistake which the injustice of 
the stronger sex is wont to call feminine, he has refused to 
withdraw the Bill in terms. He has even refused the com- 
promise discussed last week because, it would appear, the 
acceptance of that compromise would have deprived him or 
his partisans of the power of saying that the privileges of 
native civilians have been extended. But he has granted— 
after what has passed, it is not unfair to say at the last 
moment and with the worst grace—what is in effect 
an extension of the privile of Euro charged 
with misconduct, if not an pot Bear racer of the 
jurisdiction of native magistrates charged with their 
trial. In the proposed procedure the native magistrate will 
be the ornamental figure-head, the European jury (or the 
jury in greater part European) the motive and guiding 
force. Further, one of the main arguments—the only 
argument other than sentimental which was urged for the 
Bill—is not only made of none effect by the compromise, 
but becomes an argument the other way. The imaginary 
administrative difficulty becomes, under the new arrange- 
ments, not indeed an administrative difficulty, but a real 
and considerable administrative complication. It is a com- 
plication easily disentangled, no doubt, and brought about 
by an arrangement intrinsically good ; but it makes matters 
from the administrative point of view not simpler, but less 
simple, not less costly, but more costly, than they are at 
present. No “racial anomaly” is removed; for the 
presence of the jury, with its European majority, is a re- 
minder to the judge that his prisoner is of a different 
blood to himself. Instead of change of venue being obvi- 
ated, it becomes necessary with increasing frequency. But 
Lord Riroy’s self-love, or the self-love of Mr. GuapsTone, 
or the puerile vanity of two or three native civilians, 
to whom a privilege accorded with the right hand is 
welcome even if it is taken away with the left, or the re- 
luctance of English Radicals to admit openly that their 
leaders have made a mistake and have to confess it, or 
all these things at once, have, no doubt, been duly looked 
to and cared for. 


Winners, however, can afford to be generous; and but 
for one thing those who have from the very first fought, 
and who have now carried the day for common sense and 
the rights of Englishmen in the country which their fathers 
won, might pass over this matter, thank Lord Riron for 
his not too graciously given Christmas-box, congratulate 
Anglo-Indians on their hard-won and well-won triumph, 
and be glad that the events of the last twelvemonth have 
shown how even yet English opinion in all its better part 
can be roused to take the right side in these times of cant 
and fallacy. But public writers are, if they are bound to 
anything, bound to look first to the public interest, and 
the public interest can hardly in this case be consulted by 
shaking hands all round and agreeing to let bygones be 
bygones. The objectionable clauses of the InBErt Bill were 
not (eccentric as is the history of their genesis) mere 
isolated mistakes, committed nobody quite knows why or how, 
and unlikely to be repeated. The particular assault just 
made on the rights of Englishmen in India is indeed, if the 
reported compromise really takes effect, not likely to be 
repeated, at any rate for some considerable time. But 
whether it was intended or not by its promoters, it was 
certainly defended by its English advocates, and appeared, 
so far as it had any logical reason at all, to be intended, as 
part of a much larger scheme. Some parts of that scheme 
are still before the public; and, though as less directly 
affecting individuals they are less likely to be successfully 
opposed, they are certainly not less mischievous. The 
keynote of the whole concert, of which certain numbers 
only have yet been played, is undoubtedly struck in the 
conversation between Lord Kirpertey and Mr, Arkins 
which was commented on last week, no matter whether 
that conversation be correctly reported or no. Englishmen 
are not to be a privileged class in India, they are not even to 
be a class on equal terms with natives. So far from regardi 
India as a great dependency of England, to be treated with 
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scrupulous kindness and justice, but still as a dependency, as a 

ssion, as an inferior and subordinate part of the English 
Empire, we are to administer India in trust for some- 
thing as yet unborn, an imagined and non-existent “ In- 
“dian people.” The origin of the wonderful fabric of 
English domination in India is to be forgotten, the nature 
of that domination is to be ignored, the object of it is to be 
indignantly repudiated. That within no distance measur- 
able by the intelligent political calculator can an “ Indian 
“ nation” capable of holding its own against the great mili- 


~tary Powers of Europe be created is not to be hinted at. 
That, incapable of managing itself, the vast population of | goods. 


the country is capable, if it once loses the salutary respect of 
the servant for his master, of causing infinite disturbance 
to our management is to be suppressed. The words of a 
document which are carefully safeguarded and modified in 
the document itself are to be wrested and garbled to sup- 
port.the doctrine of a mischievous and impossible equality. 
All these disastrous notions—notions importing loss and 
disgrace to England, anarchy or tyranny to India—lie, some- 
times clearly conceived, sometimes indistinctly held in a 
muddled sort of fashion, in the minds of the men who sup- 
ported the Inzert Bill. In that particular attempt to con- 
vert. their ideas into facts they have been defeated. But 
they are still animated by the same purpose, and they must 
still be met with the same resistance. At the time of 
writing, a fresh crusade, with Disestablishment for its object, 
on the part.of Lord Riron and his Mentor, is announced, 
though not on authority, and the announcement is contra- 

icted, but with certain reserves. It might seem that a 
Viceroy of Lord Riron’s antecedents must, for decency’s 
sake, devolve on some one else an attack on the Church of 
England. But there is indeed no knowing how far a Viceroy 
who has boxed the compass of political failure and religious 
indecision may go under the tutorship or with the assistance 
of Mr. 


THE CASE OF THE SHIPOWNERS. 


Mr. first sought relaxation from 
his labours in the Committee of Trade, and resumed 
his occupation of demagogue by making an indiscriminate 
attack on the shipowners, he was not left unanswered. Mr. 
Larne and others undertook to show that his premisses were 
of doubtful accuracy, and that even if they could be accepted 
they did not justify his conclusions. The arguments of 
individuals have been recently repeated and supported by a 
Committee of the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association ap- 
inted to examine and report on the proposals of the 
of Trade. It will not be denied that this Associa- 
tion is entitled to a ful hearing. Not only are they 
talking about what they thoroughly understand, but, as 
the pampitten paints out, “ Liverpool steamship owners 
“ are not acc of want of care in regard to the sea- 
“ worthiness of their ships ; they have no disputes with the 
“ Board of Trade about the load line, which in their case is 
“ usually superior in safety to the requirements of the 
“ officers of that department, and in the case of many of the 
“ large Companies the whole, or a large portion, of the 
“ insurance risk is assumed by the shipowner.” The pub- 
lished Report of the Committee will be the more likely to 
secure attention that it is written with commendable 
moderation. There is no denial of the painful truth that 
unseaworthy ships are sent to sea, and that other abuses 
exist which call for remedy. The authors of the docu- 
ment confine themselves to criticizing Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
and confuting his arguments without ever imitating 
his offensive tone. The adoption of this temperate attitude 
by the Liverpool shipowners, and the fact that they are 
well supported in the other ports, suggests the hope that 
what would certainly have given rise to an angry agitation 
may possibly be cut short at its beginning, and reduced 
to the wholesome proportions of a sane attempt to put the 
merchant shipping laws on a satisfactory footing. 

Readers of the newspapers who are inclined to take Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S at his own valuation and accept his 
conclusions will do well to read the Report of the Liverpool 
Committee. They will find that when the Presipent of 
the Boarp of Trape cites the fact that 3,118 lives were 
lost on British ships by other cause than collision or strand- 
ing in 1881-2 as a.proof that owners habitually leave their 
ships in an unseaworthy state, he overlooks certain details 
of some importance: In the first place, 1,293 of these lives 
were lost in fishing-beats, for which the shipowners cannot 


be made responsible. Many lives are lost in small coasting 
craft owned by the men who work them, and, finally, the 
year was a very stormy one. Among the foundered and 
missing vessels not a few must have been lost through 
errors in seamanship. But the arguments by which the 
owners combat some of the proposals of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
are of more value even than their criticism of his statistics. 
A little attention will show anybody that they have a strong 
case when they protest against a proposal to withdraw 
their right to make special contracts by bill of ladin 
in restriction of their common-law liability as carriers 
Otherwise it might happen, as in the case of 
Woopty v. Mitcnett, “that where a collision occurs be- 
“tween ships A. and B., for which A. is alone to blame, and 
“ B.’s bill of lading only exempts ‘ perils of the sea,’ B. is 
“ liable to her own cargo for the loss.” Again, it is mani- 
festly unfair to make a shipowner responsible “ for the acts 
“ of a pilotwhose employment is imposed upon him by law.” 
But these matters are of less importance than the question 
of insurance. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proposes to give ship- 
owners a direct pecuniary interest in the safety of their 
vessels by preventing them from insuring to the full value. 
His contention is that full insurances make it the owner's 
interest to lose his vessel. The Liverpool Committee do 
not deny that cases of excessive insurance for criminal pur- 
occur, but they deny altogether that it is the rule. 
So far is it from being the case that it is the owner’s interest 
to over-insure, that the exact reverse is the truth. The 
proportion of partial damages to total losses is as 20 to 1. 
Now, in cases of partial damage, the owner is not com- 
pensated for anything under three per cent., and it is there- 
fore his interest to make the insurance as low as he 
safely can, while the underwriters, for exactly the same 
reason, put it high. The Committee point out the diffi- 
culty of fixing the value of a.ship under the many vary- 
ing conditions of its existence, and also that an owner 
is not compensated for the loss of the services of his 
vessel during the interval before he gets a new one. To 
their question whether any prudent man would incur the 
risks inseparable from trade at sea unless he had a fair 
chance of at least saving his capital we should imagine that 
only one answer can be given. People who interest them- 
selves in this matter will also do well to ask themselves this 
other question. Is it at all likely that a shrewd body of 
business men such as the underwriters undoubtedly are 
would encourage an extensive practice of excessive insu- 
rance by which they must infallibly be heavy losers? By 
all means let us punish the individual offender, but it is 
quite another thing to hamper a whole industry for his 
sins. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’s proposal, if it were carried out, 
would infallibly result in throwing more and more of the 
carrying trade into the hands of the great Companies which 
can insure themselves, and the smaller traders would be 
sacrificed. But, to be sure, there are people who believe 
that the destruction of small traders is not an evil accord- 
ing to the economic theories of Mr. JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. 


UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


A SHORT time ago it was remarked in print that Mr. J. 
CHAMBERLAIN appeared to “have unearned increment 
“on the brain.” We sincerely trust and believe that it is 
owing to mental confusion only that he uses phrases and 
arguments which are calculated to hound on those who 
have no property against those who have. The phrase 
itself is a delusive one, and has led astray some with whom 
intellectually Mr. CoamBertain can bear no comparison. To 
those who are unaccustomed to think on the complicated pro- 
blems of social life it sounds plausible enough to say that a 
man who buys a plot of land in the neighbourhood of a 
rising town, the value of which increases fourfold or more in 
the course of twenty years, is unjustly appropriating the pro- 
duct of other people’s industry. He does not, in most cases, 
collect the population, build the factories or villas, make the 
roads, or do any of the acts by which the value of his property 
has been increased ; and yet he enjoys the increase of value. 
In other cases it is true that the landlord has largely 
contributed to the increase of the value of his property; but 
in many it is undeniable that, without any effort and expense 
of his own, the value of his property increases ; and this, 
we are told, is an injustice which calls for a remedy. Such 
persons, it is said, neither toil nor spin—the latter half of 
which proposition only has, as a rule, any truth in it—and, 
therefore, the increase in the value of their property is not 
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due to them, but to the exertions and enterprise of others, 
to whom, and not to the landlord, that increment ought to 
go. When Cabinet Ministers air such views, and recom- 
mend them to the comparatively ignorant mass of electors, 
it is just as well to look the question in the face and expose 
the fallacies on which these appeals to the thoughtlessness 
and cupidity of many of the poor can only rest. 

It is a significant fact that hitherto the injustice of the 
so-called “unearned increment” has been fixed chiefly on 
land. It is not surprising that this should be the case. The 
possession of property of any kind tends undoubtedly to 
make a man conservative in his temper ; and this fact tells 
most of all in the case of property which attaches him to the 
soil, whether he be an English duke or a French peasant. 
The Radical agitator sees in the owner of land, whether the 
property be large or small, his chief enemy. It is conse- 
quently on landlords that the latest assailants of property 
have concentrated their forces. Not a few of these agi- 
tators, we believe, will live to see that the social questions 
which they have raised will extend to other forms of pro- 

than land. But at present they do not see it. ey 
fancy that, by denouncing the owners of land, and by set- 
ting tenants, farm-labourers, and artisans against them, 
they can do something to win a party victory. They are 
not aware that the poor man is able to ask disagreeable 
questions about capitalists which, if what is alleged against 
landowners be once granted, will not be easy to answer. 
When once the precedent is set that one kind of property 
can be taken away from the owners without compensation, 
it is foolish to suppose that the needy and the covetous will 
not desire to apply the same principle to other forms of 
perty. Such, in fact, we see to be the case in France. 

e land in that country having been already divided 
among the people, the next step is to assail the capitalist ; 
and, just as the landlord is the enemy whom the socialistic 
agitators in England are now trying to attack, so in France 
if is the capitalist whom persons of the same social stamp 
and mental capacity are zealous to destroy. In other words, 
all forms of property hang together; and you cannot 
attack landed property without endangering capital, and 
you cannot attack either without at the same time attack- 
ing wages. 

Unearned increment is not, as some people seem to 
imagine, a peculiarity of landed property. It applies with 
equal truth to land, capital, and labour. The Duke of 
ARGYLL, a couple or so of months ago, called attention, 
in a letter to the Times, to the very obvious fact that 
capital invested otherwise than in land increases in value 
without any effort beyond the prudence of the investor, 
just as land does. Thus a man who, in the course of 
the year 1866, invested in Italian stock, will have seen his 
investment nearly double in value in the course of a few 
years. He has done nothing but leave his investment 
alone; its value has simply increased by the working of 
causes with which he has had nothing whatever to do. 
All that he has done has been to choose an investment 
which had the chances of good luck on its side. Similarly, 
all investments in native or foreign stock, of whatever 
kind, rest on the same principle—that the investor hopes 
that the stock may either rise or at least not decrease 
in value, and that he may hold or bequeath property 
of a value equal to or if possible higher than that which 
it held when he first bought it. A man who invests 
in any public Company at home, or in any foreign bonds, 
constantly does so in the belief that the shares will rise 
in value, and consequently that he will receive what 
is termed the “unearned” increase of the value of his 
investment. Those who during the darkest period of 
civil war in America invested in United States stock, 
did so under the belief, which events justified, that their 
bonds would, in the course of a few years, be worth double 
or treble of what they paid for them. Yet they, like the 
landowner, had done nothing in the interval by which the 
value of the bonds had been increased. The real people 
who had caused the increase of value were the soldiers, 
statesmen, and electors to whose determination the success- 
ful result of the war was due. All sensible people, looking 
forward to the time when they will themselves be unable 
to work, or thinking of the interests of children or other 
heirs, invest their money, if possible, in something likely 
to increase in value as time goes on ; and this applies, with 
equal truth, to the capitalist and the landowner. 

Unearned increment applies, however, to labour as well 
as to land and capital, and to the highest skilled labour as 
well as to ordinary manual labour. Wages often rise with- 
out any extra exertion on the part of the labourer, but 


owing to the action of causes with which he has had nothing 
whatever to do. They may rise even owing to the mis- 
fortunes of others. Thus such a conflagration as those 
which occurred at Chicago and Boston some years ago 
would naturally raise the rate of wages in the buildin 
trade, though the individual stonemason or bricklayer di 
no more work than before, or, if he did, would receive 
additional pay for working overtime. Or, again, a war 
between two foreign countries, one or both of which may 
need to go abroad for the articles necessary for military 
operations, will raise the wages in other countries of those 
persons engaged in the manufacture of arms and accoutre- 
ments. These are examples of the unearned increment of 
ordinary labour. Take, again, a case of highly skilled 
labour. Suppose a surgeon, at the head of his profes- 
sion, who for a particular operation charges fifty guineas, 
while two of his younger competitors, no less skilful 
than he, charge half that amount for the same operation. 
After a time he dies, and the two younger men step 
into his position as the leading specialists in the pro- 
fession, and are thus enabled to charge larger fees for 
precisely the same operations for which they formerly 
charged twenty-five guineas. What is this but unearned 
increment? They bestow an equal amount of time and 
care on each operation, whether before or after the death of 
their senior, and their skill is not increased by his decease ; 
and yet their services are more highly paid than they were 
before. Land, capital, and labour are thus all alike liable 
to an increase in value independently of the increased 
skill or exertions of the possessor. 

If, again, the State has a right to confiscate the unearned 
increase of property, with what justice can it refuse com- 
pensation to those whose property, without any fault on 
the part of the owners, depreciates in value? The com- 
mercial treaty with France, for example, struck a heavy 
blow both at the labourers and the employers of labour in 
the silk trade at Coventry and elsewhere in this country ; 
yet both had taken to the trade relying on the existing laws 
of the land. Similarly, the Irish legislation of the present 
Government has caused a serious depreciation in the value 
of landed property in Ireland. In like manner land needed 
for the working of a mine believed to be lucrative would 
fall in value if it were ascertained that the mine was a 
failure. Or again, the value of desirable sites for hotels or 
private villas in Ischia has decreased in consequence of the 
recent earthquakes. How can we deal with unearned in- 
crement val leave out of sight unearned depreciation ? 
Unless we throw to the winds the most elementary principles 
of justice, what we take in the one case we must be pre- 
pared to restore in the other. Nor does the phrase “ un- 
earned increment,” as applied to land, prove to be in 
many cases a true description of the phenomenon. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a man has capital to the amount 
of a hundred thousand pounds which he wishes to in- 
vest. He is, let us assume, a shrewd man of business, 
who could so invest it as to get a safe return of five or six 
per cent. for his money. Instead of this, he invests it 
in land in the neighbourhood of a large town, getting at 
first no return in the form of ground-rents, and gradually, 
as time goes on, getting one and then two per cent. for 
his money. Do not the years during which he has been con- 
tented with no interest, or with a nominal interest, entitle 
him toilook on the increased value which his property at last 
acquires as something which is not “unearned”? He has 
sacrificed a large sum—say several thousand pounds annually 
—for many years in order to enjoy a safe and solid property 
in his old age, and to bequeath it to his heirs. Men earn 
by abstinence as poe as they do by work. A man who 
foregoes luxuries and indulgences, and invests what he 
thereby saves, has earned the wealth that gradually accrues 
to him, And this is exactly the position of many land- 
owners. They have preferred a small to a large annual 
return for their money, believing that this form of property 
was not only safe, but likely also, as time went on, to in- 
crease in value. The point, however, of the phrase which 
stands at the head of our article lies in the adjective 
“unearned,” which no doubt does in many cases apply to 
land as well as to labour and capital. It is assumed by 
some persons that, because a man has a right to what he 
has earned, he has therefore no right to what he has not 
earned. This is a question of ethics, and not of economics, 
which we cannot here discuss, though it would be easy to 
show that many of the most indefeasible rights of a human 
being are those which he cannot by any possibility have 
earned. 
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BODIES AND BODIES. 


L a Railway Company were not so impersonal a body 
that none of those who compose it are responsible for 
anything that it does, some shareholders might feel uneasy 
at the new reading which railway enterprise has given to 
old notions about reverence for the dead. Everybody 
knows that churchyards are from time to time disturbed in 
order that a new line may be carried across them. In 
theory, this disturbance is conceded to an overwhelming 
ee necessity. It is an indispensable condition of modern 
ife that locomotion should be rapid and easy, and, as this 
can only be obtained by continual railway extension, the 
dead as well as the living must submit to be bought out. 
It is not so clearly realized, perhaps, that in the bargaining 
which this process involves, the dead are at a great disad- 
vantage as compared with the living. The living can 
stand out for a price, the dead must take whatever 
is offered ; and one consequence of this distinction is that 
in large towns Railway Companies show a decided prefer- 
ence for cutting through graves. The compensation they 
have to pay is very much less, and it comes a great deal 
cheaper to remove so many thousand bodies to a new 
resting-place than to find new homes for the same number 
of living people. The imaginary sanctity which used to 
surround a grave has not, therefore, been destroyed in 
order to benefit the public by enabling them to move from 
place to place more quickly. That is merely the pleasant 
way in which the facts are put by the Railway Companies. 
The true account of the matter is that the admitted sanctity 
of the grave has been destroyed to put money into the 
pockets of railway shareholders. The only public neces- 
sity involved is the necessity of declaring a good dividend. 
We dig up our dead, not that the community may be 
happier, but that the partners in a firm of carriers may 
find their purses heavier when the half-yearly balance 
is distributed. The new railways could in most cases 
be made just as easily if the graves were avoided. The 
whole matter resolves itself into a comparison between 
the cost of ground covered with brick and the cost of 
ground filled with bones. The Great Eastern Railway 
Company has lately been saving money in this way 
in the parish of Bethnal Green. A new line is being 
carried across the Peel Grove burial-ground, and deep 
trenches have to be dug in order to make a bed for the 
iers which are to support the arches. The report of the 
Medical Officer says that these trenches are cut through a 
solid mass of coffins. No supervision was ever exercised 
over the burials while they took place, and the ground was 
turned to such good account that the bodies come to within 
eighteen inches of the original surface, and lie “ shoulder 
“to shoulder and head to foot, and piled closely on the 
“ top of one another.” It would be a misuse of words to 
dgank of the spaces between the coffins, because there 
are no spaces. But there are “interstices,” and these 
interstices are “ filled with what might once have been 
gravel,” but is now “a dull-coloured, tenacious, heavy, 
“ clay-like soil—a material, without doubt, consisting of 
“ original gravel, mixed with organic matter to saturation.” 
Organic matter, of course, is a polite form of words. What 
the original gravel has been saturated with is the in- 
habitants of Bethnal Green between the years 1840 and 
1855. The work of digging trenches in this material has 
naturally not been agreeable. The workmen describe the 
stench as “ something awful,” and the “ experienced con- 
“ tractor” who is charged with the removal of the remains 
says that it can only be done safely during the sharp winds 
of spring, and that even then large fires must be kept 
burning while the operation is going on. A new terror 
will thus be imparted to the east wind, which will bear 
upon its wings the odours of these packed coffins and this 
saturated soil. It is satisfactory to learn that the work- 
men employed on the trenches have not suffered much 
from illness, and that what ill effects there have been 
have not been permanent. It may be, however, that 
those who have to live close by cannot tell so cheerful 
a story. The navvies — come from some distance, 
and they are well fed. e arco or the matchmaker 
who has to spend her nights and days in this atmosphere, 
and live on bread and tea, may find that the ill effects do 
not disappear so rapidly. 

The reason why we have reproduced these unsavoury 
details is that they throw some light on one of the many 
illusions connected with the housing of the poor. It is 
often said that what is most wanted, or, as it is sometimes 


put more effusively, all that is really wanted, is to interest 
the private builder in the work. If we trust to the com- 
mercial principle we cannot go wrong. Once remove the 
obsiacles which now keep the private builder out of the field, 
and the housing of the poor becomes an ordinary matter of 
supply and demand. It is worth while to note what supply 
and demand are doing in this way at Bethnal Green. The 
owner of so much of this ground as is not wanted by the Rail- 
way Company has agreed to sell or let it for building, and 
as neither the neighbourhood nor the soil is likely to 
attract fashionable tenants, the builder proposes to use 
it as a site for industrial dwellings. About the year 
1869 another disused burial-ground in the same district 
was actually built over. The bodies were not removed, 
but the ground was covered with a thick layer of con- 
crete, which served as a foundation for the houses. It 
is not a very good foundation, for the floors sink and the 
partition walls crack. But it is good enough for Bethnal 
Green and good enough for industrial dwellings, and it is 
proposed to build in the same way over the Peel Grove 
burial-ground. The Vestry of Bethnal Green object to 
this method of housing the poor, and intend, if they can, to 
stop the building. Probably they can stop it, but it is not 
quite a settled point. There is a by-law of the Metropolitan 
Board which forbids building on any made ground 
containing animal matter, and in this case, as we have 
seen, the ground is saturated with animal matter. But 
then it is contended that the houses are to be built, 
not on this ground, but on a bed of concrete overlying 
it, and it is thought that in this way the owner of the 
ground may be able to complete the contract. This isa 
question for lawyers to settle, though if it is settled in 
favour of the builder, Parliament ought certainly to have a 
word to say on the matter. The point, however, on which 
we wish now to insist is simply this—that the intervention 
of the private builder, even if it is adequate to ensure a 
supply of houses, is not and cannot be adequate to ensure a 
supply of wholesome houses. If they are built, they will 
be built on all kinds of soil and in defiance of all sanitary 
regulations. From whatever point of view we approach 
this problem of housing the poor, we come back to 
the necessity of a proper building law as the first condi- 
tion of a satisfactory solution. Make it a condition of 
offering a new house for sale or occupation that it shall 
conform to certain specified sanitary requirements in the 
matier of foundation, of drainage, of ventilation, and you at 
least prevent the multiplication of the present evils. It is 
bad enough that there should be so many houses in ex- 
istence which are wholly unsuited to the purpose they are 
made to serve. It is worse that the tale of unwholesome 
houses should continually be made larger by the addition 
of new houses that have all the faults of the old ones. If 
the existing law is not strong enough to prevent these ad- 
ditions from being made, it ought not to be left unamended 
for another Session. 


THE YEAR. 


WE have reached the end of a year rich in horrors and 
disasters, the work of the forces of nature and of the folly 
or wickedness of man. Many districts in Europe and America 
have suffered terribly from floods, An Italian town and a wide 
region in Asia have been desolated by earthquakes. In Russia, 
the United States, and Great Britain hundreds of lives have been 
sacrificed in accidents caused by oversights or panics. All Europe 
has again been disturbed by fears of an approaching great war. 
As the year was drawing to its close we have been startled by 
learning that a whole army has been massacred by barbarians in 
the centre of Africa. Social and political difficulties which were 
serious twelve months ago have grown to still greater proportions. 
Even the good has had evil effects. The recovery of a from 
its depressed condition of a few years ago, and the apparently final 
establishment of its Republican Government, has been followed by 
an outbreak of aggressive energy. The unlucky inhabitants of 
Madagascar and the Chinese Empire have been dra; into 
quarrels on a ae pretences. The hangman been 
terribly busy in Ireland, and in each of the United Kingdoms 
sentences of just severity have been passed on those who have 
chosen to constitute themselves the enemies of society. The 
history of the year is, however, happily not without its bright side. 
In South America a stop has been put to a war of exceptional 
ferocity. Prince Bismarck’s masterly diplomacy has at least 
postponed a great struggle in Europe. If his successful efforts to 
secure the friendship of other States and to arrange the long- 
standing quarrel between the German Empire and the Papacy 
may be plausibly described as measures of hostile precaution 
against France and Russia, they are none the less securities 
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for the continuance of peace. The anarchists on the Continent, 
who seemed so serious a danger a short time ago, have 
beaten down, at least temporarily. England was saved from the 
loss of another harvest by a happy change in the weather. Our 
= luck has not, however, given us much more than negative 

efits. Agriculturists have escaped a great misfortune, but there 
is no sign of the long-expected revival of trade. In politics, both 
foreign and domestic, it is not too much to say that there are 
innumerable signs of coming troubles. Our friendly relations with 
France have undergone a strain which they will long continue to 
feel. India has been disturbed by a piece of reckless interference 
in the relations between the ruling and the subject races. 
The Australian Colonies have been irritated by what they consider 
a neglect of their interests. An impulse has been given to class 
hatreds which had hitherto been unknown, or but very feebly 
felt in England. In Ireland it has become plain that the spirit of 
hatred to England has only been made more audacious by con- 
Cession. 

When the year opened, it seemed that the victory of law and 
order in Ireland would soon be complete. A rapid fall in the 
number of outrages during the previous six months was at once a 
proof of the value of the stringent powers of repression conferred 
on the authorities during the Session of 1882, and a condemnation 
of the Government which had delayed so long in providing them. 
In the middle of January the public sense of justice was satistied 
by the execution of the three men condemned for the hideous 
murder of Lord Ardilaun’s bailiff and his grandson at Lough 
Mask. At the same time some stop was put to the use of inflam- 
matory language A end leaders, Messrs, Healy, Davitt, and 
Quinn were committed to prison on refusing to find bail for their 
good behaviour. In the same fortunate week the Dublin police 
were at last able to capture the band of ruffians who had long ter- 
rorized the city. Seventeen arrests were made on January 13, 
and two days later three more. A series of scenes of mingled 
horror and ness, of which the last took place at Newgate 
on the 17th of this month, began with these arrests. It was 
soon known that the prisoners were accused of the crimes com- 
mitted in Dublin during the previous year, the attack on the 
juror Mr. Field, and the murders of Mr. Burke and Lord 

rederick Cavendish. In the first examinations before the police 
magistrate the whole story was told. There was no want of 
competent witnesses. The prisoners hastened to bid for pardon 
by offering their services as informers. In order to secure the 
condemnation of the actual perpetrators of the murders in the 
Phenix Park, the Government decided to accept the help of 
not the least guilty of the band. James Carey,a Town Council- 
man of Dublin, who had organized the conspiracy as the agent 
of yet more cowardly ruffians who kept themselves in the back- 
ground, completed his work by betraying his dupes. With a 
shocking eflrontery, he told how he had planned the murder of 
Mr. Burke, and explained how Lord Frederick Cavendish acci- 
dentally shared the fate of his friend. He was fully corroborated 
by other informers and by independent witnesses. In the course 
of the following April the prisoners were tried. The value of the 
provisions of the Crimes Act, by which the authorities are 
enabled to select an independent jury, were again proved. All 
the accused who were not used as informers were condemned. 
Some difficulty was found in securing a verdict against Kelly, the 
youngest of them all, It was not until two juries had failed to 
agree on a verdict, and another informer—the eighth who ap- 
seer ge given his testimony, that he was finally condemned, 

oseph Brady and Kelly, who actually dealt the blows, and three 
others—Curley, Fagan, and Caffrey—were executed at different 
times between the 14th of May and the 9th of June. In the case 
of a sixth, Patrick Delaney, who excited some pity on the ground 
that he had obviously been coerced by his more daring com- 
panions, and had taken a less active part in the crime, the sentence 
of death was commuted to penal servitude for life. The inferior 
members of the band were condemned to various periods of im- 

risonment. These trials broke up the most dangerous of the 
Trish conspiracies; but further proceedings taken against their more 
or less successful imitators in other parts of Ireland have been 
prolonged to the close of the year. The discovery and punishment 
of these; conspirators, who, with characteristic vanity and love of 
sonorous names, called themselyes the Invincibles, produced one 
more crime of a kind to cause a profound and unfortunate impres- 
sion. It had been foreseen all along that great care would be needed 
to protect the tempter and informer James Carey from the vengeance 
of his countrymen. In the hope of giving him a safe refuge, he 
was sent with his family to Natal. Unfortunately he was recog- 
nized at Cape Town, and a fellow-passenger of the name of 
O'Donnell resolved to win the admiration of the many Irishmen 
who hate England with a blind and unreasoning hatred, by mur- 
dering the traitor. He carried out his intention with a courage 
rare in the history of Irish crime, by shooting Carey on the 29th 
July in the cabin of the Kinfauns Castle, the vessel which was 
carrying them both from Cape Town to Port Elizabeth, in Natal, 
O'Donnell was brought to England, condemned and executed. It 
was fortunately proved at his trial that he had been ignorant of 
Carey’s identity till he was shown a drawing of him in an illus- 
trated paper at Cape Town. This effectually disposed of the 
theo thet the m erer was an agent of the secret societies, and 

y damaged their reputation for vigilance and ubiquity. 

We may di at once of the d story of crime and 
punishment by a brief account of a series of outrages, or attempts 
at outrage, in England, which have been an obvious offshoot of the 


permanent lish conspiracy. Vague ideas us to the effect capable | 


of being produced by the use of modern explosives have long 
floated about among Irish exiles of the stamp of O’Donovan Rossa. 
They have been accustomed to boast after their kind of the great 
things they would some day do, It had begun to be suspected 
early in the year that they were at last trying to be as good as 
their word; but the first obvious outcome of their activit 
was an explosion at the office of the Local Government Board, 
in Westminster, on the evening of 15th March. The damage 
done was comparatively slight, and nobody was killed, or even 
seriously injured. Success of a kind which the authors of an 
act of this sort are particularly likely to appreciate attended 
their exertions. Whoever they were, they escaped. The members 
of the general conspiracy were not so fortunate. The vigilance 
of the Liverpool police had already found out that a man named 
Whitehead, who rented a shop in the town, was engaged in the 
secret manufacture of explosives. A raid on his premises was 
rewarded by the discovery of an important clue to the proceed- 
ings of his associates, Armed with the information supplied to 
them from Liverpool, the London police succeeded on the 5th of 
April in arresting a young man who under the name of 
Norman, and who it was found had been travelling with a 
bag containing some two hundred pounds of dynamite. Other 
captures in various towns followed, and then, in the natural 
course of things, Norman turned informer. Four of his less 
prompt companions were condemned to penal servitude for life at 
the Old Bailey in the June assizes. Another batch met the same 
fate at Liverpool in August. rome inquiries have shown 
that one of the Liverpool prisoners, Featherstone by name, had 
organized a conspiracy at Glasgow, to which must be attributed 
the honour of having caused the explosion at the Tradeston Gas- 
works early in the year. Ten men were found guilty of this and 
similar crimes on a smaller scale at Edinburgh. Five were con- 
demned to penal servitude for life, and the others to the same 
punishment jor a term of seven years, The roll of outrage was 
closed by two explosions on the Underground Railway in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing Cross and Praed Street Stations, on the 30th 
October, which also were the work of scoundrels who have escaped 
detection. At the latter place two third-class carriages were shat- 
tered and some forty persons injured more or less seriously. The 
i at Westminster was, on the whole, the most effective of them 
all, It moved the House of Commons to such a pitch of activity 
that it passed a stringent Act for regulating the manufacture of 
explosives in a single evening. The trial at the Old Bailey will 
also have an important place in the history of the law as the occa- 
sion on which the Lord Chief Justice made his remarkable 
assertion that, thanks to the progress of science, any individual 
can now be guilty of the dignitied crime of waging war against 
the Queen single-handed. 

The more pleasant side of Irish affairs is the comparative suc- 
cess which has rewarded the legislation of 1881 and 1882. An 
increasing number of so-called “ fair” rents have been fixed by the 
Land Courts, and owners have learnt to submit to the inevitable. 
The Arrears Act has come into operation, not without giving rise 
to stories of collusion, but at least without any too conspicuous 
scandal, The Crimes Act has been, perbaps, more successful than 
either. It has brought about a state of things which may be called 
orderly and decent by comparison with the past. Outrages have 
shown a tendency to increase towards the end of the year, but 
they are not likely to reach anything like their old figures while 
the authorities continue to be properly armed. Quiet, however, 
and large concessions largely supplemented during the last Session 
have had no soothing etlect on Irish politics. On the contrary, 
the language of party leaders has grown if possible more violent 
and disloyal than ever. As victory on minor points bas strength- 
ened his hands, Mr. Parnell has become more emphatic in 
asserting that national independence is the object for which he is 
fighting. As usual, he has left the rough work of campaigning 
very largely to his lieutenants, After the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment Messrs. Healy, O’Brien, and O'Connor were despatched on a 
mission which has led to what may a the beginning of a much- 
needed reaction. Encouraged doubtless by the victory of a Land 
League and Nationalist candidate at Monaghan earlier in the year, 
they ventured a little way into Ulster, The result of their enter. 
prise shows that, though the Ulstermen may not be unwilling to 
share in the good things showered on the farmer by the Land Act, 
and even to try for more, they have no intention of favouring a 

ration from England, and are as hostile to the ist and 
bellions parties of the South as ever. In September and October 
ere was more than once serious danger of rioting on a very large 
scale. The Orangemen of the North refused to tolerate the holding 
of meetings by Nationalists among them. Their hostility to what 
they justly regard as more or less thickly veiled treason e at 
last so menacing that the Government was forced to forbid the 
meetings of both sides, In the course of the month of October 
Sir Statford Northcote made a tour through Ulster with success. 
The enthusiasm with which he was everywhere received 
shows to the outspoken rage of the Nationalists, and a tly 
not much to the gratification of the English Liberals, that 
the old devotion of Orangemen to the English connexion 
is not less strong than it was in times when it was better appre- 
ciated. Mr. Parnell’s check in the North had possibly somethi 
to do with the violence of his language at Dublin on the r1th o 
this month when he acknowledged the receipt of a substantial 

uniary f of his popularity in a speech in which treason was 
iden with less than his usual dexterity, and ih which he con- 
trived to descend to the level of Mr. Healy in personal abuse. 

The Session began very late, and the Houses sat until almost 
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the end of August. From the long list of measures promised in 
the Queen’s Speech the Ministry was apparently possessed of a 
firm belief in the efficacy of the New Rules to hasten the despatch 
of business ; but the result did not do much to demonstrate their 
value. The dreaded Oléture was never used at all, and it will 
assuredly not be recorded of the Session of 1883 that its words 
were few or to the point. The experiment of the Grand Com- 
mittees had at best but a doubtful success. Mr. Chamberlain 
served his reputation well by carrying a very thoroughgoing 
Bankruptcy Bill and a modest Patents Bill through the Committee 
of Trade with great tact. The sister Committee of Law was 
otherwise distinguished. It first hacked the Court of Criminal 
Appeal Bill about so sadly that it was not recognizable when it 
came back to the House of Commons, and had to be withdrawn. 
Then it broke down altogether over the Criminal Code Bill, and 
ceased from its labours. The time gained by handing these four 
Bills over to the Committees was lost in a variety of ways. Mr. 
Bradlaugh stopped the road as stoutly as he has always done. By 
threatening to create a riot on the opening day, he induced the 
Ministry to bring forward a Bill to allow new members to affirm 
instead of taking an oath. It was summarily rejected on the 
second reading. Thereupon Mr. Bradlaugh attempted to force 
himself on the House in his usual way, and with the usual 
result. His success in some ill-judged legal proceedings taken 
against him has nese afforded him some consolation; and he 
must have been further gratified by the welcome afforded him as 
a representative of the more advanced class of English politicians 
in anarchical and Red Republican circles in France. Although a 
remarkable number of Bills d the second reading without a 
division, the business of legislation went on but slowly. Many of 
the promised measures had to be dropped, and among them 
one for establishing a Municipality for London. Still the list of 
measures carried through is not contemptible. The Corrupt 
Practices Bill passed after a very prolonged discussion of its elaborate 

rovisions by a bored House. The Agricultural Holdings Bills 

r England and Scotland were with comparative ease and 
little amended in the Lords. Ireland was rewarded for its services 
to the Liberal party by handsome grants for tramways and fisheries. 

hese and some minor measures were conducted a t through 
the House of Commons by the Ministry with such judgment that 


they all reached the House of Lords within the last three weeks of 


the Session. The Lords showed their resentment at this treatment 
by rejecting several of them. Both Houses devoted a great deal of 
time to the discussion of fads and sentimental legislation. A Bill 
almost d the House of Lords for legalizing marriage with a 
d wife's sister, and it gravely discussed an astounding Bill 
of the Earl of Dalhousie's for making everybody chaste by police 
supervision. In the House of Commons it snowed of Sunday 
Closing Bills and measures for saving the weak-minded British 
working-man from himself. Mr. Childers’s Budget was common- 
place, though introduced with a violent speech full of the party 
lemics which former Chancellors of the Exchequer had uni- 
ormly treated as improper to the occasion. In the last three 
weeks of the Session the Ministry brought in and carried a National 
Debt Bill which will come into operation in 1885, and will, it is 
hoped, provide for the payment of 172 millions of debt in twenty 
years. The Ministry had many opportunities of showing that it 
considers agreement unnecessary and consistency superfluous. 
Although its most important members are known to approve of 
the principle of the Contagious Diseases Acts, they allowed them 
to be suspended by a motion of Mr. Stansfeld’s condemning their 
compulsory application, On the 11th of July Mr. Childers in- 
formed the House of Commons of the terms of an agreement made 
with M.de Lesseps for improving the Suez Canal, and giving 
England a larger share in the management. This arrangement was 
immediately and vehemently condemned throughout the country. 
The Ministry at once executed a rapid retreat. A few days later it 
accepted a motion of Mr. Norwood’s, by the terms of which the 
House was asked “ to maintain entire freedom of judgment as to 
all matters connected with the water communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea”—and it committed itself to this 
sare after expressly recognizing that M. de Lesseps had exclusive 
ights. 


The summary rejection of the arrangement with M. de Lesseps 
‘was a check for the Cabinet; but their policy was destined to 
receive a still more severe condemnation before the close of the 
year. Ministers had asserted that, if little in the way of conces- 
sion to the claims of English shipping had been won from the 
Canal Company, it was because no more could be obtained. M. de 
Lesseps, according to their version of the story, had so strong a 
position, and was so obstinate, that he had proved too much for 
them, and would certainly be more than a match for anybody else. 
The appointment of an English Inspector of Navigation, the 
admission of three Englishmen among the twenty-four directors, 
@ vague promise that English pilots should be appointed, and a 
very slight reduction in the transit dues after the profits of the 
Company had risen beyond 21 per cent., was as much as the 
apald eons from him, in return for a loan of eight millions so 
recognition of his exclusive rights. Nevertheless, by the begin- 
ning of December a committee of shipowners had obtained much 
more by private bargain. In November M. de Lesseps came on a 
visit to England; and, after a reasonable amount of discussion 
with the more ixvportant shipowners of different great ports, he 
made a capitulation with them, in which he conceded tar more 
than Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, negotiating on behalf of the State, 
was able to obtain. By the terms of this agreement, about one- 


third of the Directors will in future be Englishmen. Larger and 
speedier reductions will be made in the transit dues. A branch 
office will be opened in London to arrange disputes, and an Inter- 
national Commission will decide as to the means to be adopted to 
improve the Canal. English-speaking officials are to be appointed, 
and in a generat way the Company retires to a considerable 
degree from its former arrogant p.sition. This arrangement still 
leaves M. de Lesseps in a position which may one day be found 
intolerable, and it yet to be approved by the French share- 
holders ; but it at least secures much, and it expressly declines to 
recognize M. de Lesseps’s pretensions to be the sole authority and 
judge when British interests are at stake. 

The course of the internal affairs of Egypt must have been not 
less disappointing to the Ministry than their failure with the 
Canal, if their hopes and intentions are to be learnt from their 
words or actions. When the year began they appeared to be 
confident that a model Government would soon be in working 
order, and that the British garrison would then be withdrawn. 
To-day it is beyond question that there is no Government to 
speak of apart from the control of English officials; and it is not 
improbable that a new war will have to be undertaken to save 
Egypt from the fanatical and barbarous ruler who has established 
himself in the Soudan. It is some satisfaction that the subordinate 
ruffians who murdered Mr. Palmer, Captain Gill, and Lieutenant 
Charrington were brought to justice in February, and that Suleiman 
Sami, who organized the Alexandrian massacre, suffered for his 
crimes in June—a few days less than a year after they had been 
committed. It is much that the position of England in t 
has been more clearly defined. ‘see after declining to 
in crushing Arabi, proved feebly impracticable when asked to 
accept some new arrangement in lieu of the Dual Control. For 
the second time its unstatesmanlike obstinacy served us well, 
and the Dual Control has been formally abolished by the Khedive. 
Ata later period Sir Edward Malet was succeeded in the post 
of Consul-General by Major Baring, who came from India to 
discharge the duties of Resident under another name. While it 
has been becoming daily plainer that the events of last year have 
made England the real ruler of Egypt, almost in its own despite, 
it is by no means equally clear that it is prepared to use its power 
consistently. The mission of Lord Dufferin undertaken in the 
autumn of last year ended in the preparation of an elaborate scheme 
for the constitutional government of Egypt by the Egyptians 
under the maternal encouragement of England. This Constitu- 
tion was published in the form of a flowery despatch from Lord 
Dufferin, and solemnly recognized as valid by the Khedive on the 1st 
of May. By general consent it was a very pretty piece of work, and 
on the supposition that men and things would be good enough to 
change their nature it might be trusted to make t happy. 
Except a few of the English Ministers perhaps, nobody, and 
assuredly not Lord Dufferin, has been surprised to learn that it 
has remained a mere form. Elections have been held for the in- 
evitable Legislative Chamber amid the general indifference of the 
world and particularly of the Egyptians, and then nothing more 
has been heard about it. The Government of Egypt has mean- 
while continued to be a feeble Oriental despotism tempered os 
half-hearted English occupation. This hybrid administration 
been subjected to the strain of two great disasters. At the end of 
June the cholera broke out at Damietta and soon extended over 
Lower Egypt. Before it died out in September it had killed 
twenty-seven thousand persons according to the official returns, 
which unquestionably tell much less than the whole truth. In the 
presence of this calamity the native Egyptian Administration 
broke down altogether. Minor officials neglected their duty, and 
their superiors seized the opportunity to defy and thwart 
their European colleagues. At last the English Government 
was roused into taking strong measures and forcing sanita 
precautions on the Egyptians. Whether the exertions and ski 
of English doctors did much to arrest the progress of the cholera 
or not, their presence, and the powers they exercised, were further 
proofs that England really controls the Government of Egypt. Their 
employment was one more step in the direction of a permanent 
occupation. The virulent abuse of England in the press of Italy 
and France at this crisis was an involuntary acknowledgment of its 
position. A few weeks after the cholera ended, another disaster of 
an equally terrible description came to show that the Egyptian 
difficulty is beyond cure by half measures, and will not adjust it- 
self to the immediate convenience of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet. 
The fanatic Mahomet Ahmed, who had secured a following in the 
Soudan partly by persuading the tribes that he is the Mahdi who 
is to reform Islam, and partly by an alliance with the slave-dealers 
and others who are discontented with the extortions of Egyptian 
pashas, had been recognized as a danger at the end of last year. 
An army largely composed of Arabi’s soldiers was hastily collected 
and despatched against him. The command was given to an 
Egyptian general, Aladdin Pasha, who was assisted by an English 
chief of the staff, Colonel Hicks, and some subordinate European 
officers. At first such moderate amount of drill as the Egyptian 
t have learnt, and still more their arms of precision, gave them a 
considerable advantage. The Mahdi was defeated and driven back 
from the neighbourhood of Khartoum in April. Either from con- 
fidence in his own powers and the superior armament of his sores 
or because he was unwilling to disobey orders from Cairo, Colo: 
Hicks undertook the dangerous enterprise of crossing the Desert 
and attacking the Mahdi in his headquarters at El Obeid. It was 
a very dangerous undertaking, for he had to leaye the road behind 
him unoccupied. It is known that his officers had little hope of 
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success, and the result fully justified their doubts. What really 
happened will probably never be known with any certainty, but 
it can now hardly be doubted that the whole force was destroyed, 
and that Colonel Hicks and his officers were slain. A few days 
before the news of this terrible overthrow reached Khartoum, 
information was received of another defeat of the same character, 
though on a smaller scale. A column of a few hundred men had 
been sent from Suakim on the Red Sea to clear the road inland. 
It was attacked by the native tribes on the way and cut to pieces. 
Captain Moncrieff, H.M. Consul at Suakim, accompanied the force, 

was naturally not one of the few who escaped by flight. This 
mishap has since been repeated on a larger scale after the 

rt of the Obeid defeat should have rendered it impossible. The 
effect produced by these disasters on Lower pt showed the 
worthlessness of the sham Government established by Lord 
Dufferin’s scheme. The Khedive and his Ministers were helpless. 
Sir Evelyn Wood's army was found at the critical moment to be 
worse than useless, It is privileged not to serve out of Lower 
Egypt; and so the task of defending Suakim and Khartoum has 
been entrusted to Baker Pasha’s police, who would seem to be 
even less liable to be called on for foreign service. As many of 
these poor men as could be kept from deserting have been des- 
patched to Suakim with an empty military chest to see what they 
can make of fighting the victorious savages of the Desert. Khartoum 
is still occupied by a garrison under an English officer, Colonel 
Coétlogon, but everybody in Egypt and out of it knows well that 
his force, and the police at Suakim, are alike destitute of every 
quality needed for making a respectable resistance. Inthe presence 
of this new difficulty the English Government has rescinded its 
order to recall half the army of occupation, which had been 
already reduced from twelve to a little over six thousand men, 
has sent a naval force to Suakim, and is waiting to see what the 
Mahdi is going to do next. 

English interest in Indian affairs, usually languid when there is 
neither a war nor a famine to excite it, has been much stimulated 
this year by the kindly attempt of Lord Ripon to make Mr. 
B. L. Gupta, of the Indian Civil Service, easy in his mind. Other 
subjects of importance, in the opinion of people familiar with the 
country, have not been wanting. A Bengal Tenancy Bill has 
been brought before the Legislative Council to modify the Land 
Settlement made by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, in the course of the 
remarkable administration from which so many things in British 
Indiadate. The Bill is to confer on the Bengal Ryot the benefits 

iven to the Irish tenant by the Land Act. On the North-West 
rontier a great engineering work has been begun in the shape of 
a railway bridge over the Indusat Attock. The position of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, who has been engaged in one of those 
confused wars with the hill tribes which are the great task of 
all the chiefs who rule at Cabul has caused some anxiety. Our 
Government has receded from its position of non-intervention in 
Afghan affairs in the one way sure to be entirely satisfactory 
to Abdur Rahman. It has given him a subsidy of 120,000. 
a year. But all these things have been neglected, and very pro- 
ly, in comparison with the Criminal Procedure Amendment 
Bin: commonly called the Ilbert Bill, introduced the Indian 
Government in answer to the appeal of Mr. Gupta. This 
gentleman, who is a native member of the Indian Civil Service, 
pointed out as far back as January 1882, in a communication 
to his superiors, that native officials who have attained to the 
rank of District Magistrate and Sessions Judge are not allowed 
to try Europeans except in the Presidency towns. The fact 
was perfectly well known already, and the distinction had been 
deliberately made by the Legislative Council in 1872. Never- 
theless, such was the force of Mr, Gupta’s eloquence or his 
logic that Lord Ripon’s administration suddenly became acutely 
conscious of the anomaly. The obvious course was to try and 
remove the abomination. The Viceroy and his advisers took the 
usual step of asking for the opinion of the most important 
members of the Civil Service. It seems that an “ overwhelming ” 
majority voted in favour of removing the evil which had become 
so suddenly obvious. Encouraged by this support Lord Ripon 
caused a Bill to be drafted for eae native oo ae and 
justices of the peace with power to uropeans without respect 
of place. It was approved by the Secretary of State for India 
and became public in due course. Then various things happened 
which throw some doubt on the existence of an overwhelming 
majority in favour of the Bill at any time. In fact, it was almost 
universally condemned, A 1 majority of Government officials 
declared it inadmissible, and the unofficial English community to 
a man would have none of it. Englishmen in India were found 
to be vehemently hostile to a measure which would have put 
their property, honour, and independence at the mercy of Asiatics 
in outlying districts. The one argument in favour of the Bill, 
that it was meant to remove an anomaly, was contemptuously 
rejected by men who knew that the same name might be applied 
to their whole position in the country. The Gnuiite anes 
rapidly, and in India it at times took forms which can hardly be 
excused even by the natural indignation of the community. An 
ineident which occurred during the discussion did not tend to pacify 
the angry feelings aroused. Justice Norris having ordered an idol 
to be brought into the gallery of his Court, on the ground that it 
was a subject of dispute in the case before him, was furiously 
abused by a native journalist for his supposed insult to the native 
religion, although he had acted on good Hindu advice. The 
journalist was imprisoned for contempt of court, and his colleague 
undertook to avenge him by publishing torrents of abuse of the 


Government at large in Baboo lish and Hindustanee. It was 
obvious that a very dangerous spirit had been roused throughout 
India. At first both the Home and the Indian Governments 
stood upon their dignity. Then they tried to fall back on their 
overwhelming majority. It failed them ——- Eleven 
out of twelve judges in Caleutta condemned the Bill. Among 
the members of the Civil Service thirteen only were in favour 
of it, thirty-six suggested a compromise, and a hundred 
and seventy-three pronounced against the proposed measure. 
Meanwhile the agitation had extended to England, and public 
opinion, except in the case of a few fanatics who are ready to 
applaud anything which calls itself liberal, was found to be as 
hostile as in India. Then ore compromise after another was offered 
entirely in vain, At last the Indian Government imitated the 
masterly retreat of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet from the Suez Oanal 
blunder, and arranged a settlement which was practically a sur- 
render. Native Sessions Judges and District Magistrates are, 
according to this arrangement, to be empowered to try English- 
men, but the accused will be entitled to a jury, of which a 
majority must always be composed of their own countrymen. An 
attempt to take away the most cherished privilege of British sub- 
jects in India has ended in restoring them a right of which they 
were in some cases deprived in 1872. The financial condition of 
India has been so prosperous during the year that important 
remissions of taxes have been made without seriously disturbing 
the revenue. 

With trifling exceptions the quiet progress of the Colonies has 
not been disturbed. Canada sees with satisfaction that Manitoba is 
filling up almost as rapidly as any part of the United States. New 
Zealand grows steadily richer and more populous, The same may 
be said of all the other colonies, with the exception of South Africa. 
Victoria has discovered that the Ministry of Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, 
which had failed to raise a loan of 4,000,000/, in the London 
market, was extravagant and incompetent. It has very naturally 
got rid of it, with such happy effects that a loan of two millions has 
been raised at a trifling discount. An international question of 
some importance has excited great interest in Australia. The pre- 
sence of French penal settlements in New Caledonia has never 
been agreeable to the Australians, and their angry dislike has been 
increased of late by schemes for considerably extending these 
establishments. The speculations of Germans and Italians as to 
the advantages to be got by making colonies in these regions has 
further disturbed them not a little. To stave off this danger, the 
colonists propose to forestall all possible intruders, and occupy the 
islands of the South Pacific at once. They had asked permission 
before this year, but without success, In the spring they renewed 
their request, and then, without waiting for an answer, acted for 
themselves. On the 4th of April the Governor of Queensland 
instructed Mr. Chester, the Magistrate of Thursday Island in 
Torres Straits, to despatch a policeman to take the island of New 
Guinea in charge. When this almost comically vigorous step had 
been taken, the Governor telegraphed home for approval. ith 
his accustomed caution, Lord Derby refused to give it, and 
in a conference with the agents of the Colonies he threw 
cold water on the annexation scheme. At the same time, how- 
ever, he represented to the Australian colonies that by forming a 
Federation they might < themselves in a better position to get 
themselves listened to. The colonists complained of the refusal 
of their request, but they acted on Lord Derby’s advice. A con- 
ference was held at Melbourne in November to discuss both 
questions. It decided that the Home Government must be again 
asked to approve of the annexation of New Guinea, and it drew 
up a scheme for establishing, not a full Federation, but a Con- 
federacy of a certain kind among the Australian colonies. It 
remains to be seen whether the formation of this league is to 
be made dependent on the approval of their form of Imperial 
policy by the Home Government. The South Atricans have a 
less prosperous history. Business has been bad with them, and 
their financial ditficultics are numerous. Cape Colony has been 
compelled to give up trying to govern the Basutos, and the 
task has been taken in hand by the Colonial office. The un- 
happy Cetewayo hus not found his restoration by any means a 
benetit. When he found himself back in his diminished kingdom, 
he not unnaturally compared his present with his former state, and 
made an attempt to restore his ancient glories. It brought him 
sad misfortunes. He got into trouble with his kinsman Oham, and 
then with Usibebu, the chief who had been left in possession of 
the North of Zululand because he was too fierce and too powerful to 
be turned out without a great deal of trouble. Usibebu proved too 
strong for him. His army was beaten, and then his kraal at 
Ulundi was surprised and burnt. For a time it was supposed that 
Cetewayo had perished in the rout, but even his sympathizers 
were annoyed to discover that he had run away with success. Now 
we are restoring him for the second time, and an English force is to 
be told off to see that he is not attacked again. The Boers have 
excited the indignation even of many Liberals by cruel oppres- 
sion of our allies the Bechuanas; but the cause of these unfor- 
tunate people is not apparently connected with the success of 
Radical politicians, and their tate has been regarded with dis- 
creditable indifference. 

England has had its fair share of the disasters of the year. In 
February it was visited by a storm of extraordinary violence. The 
most shocking disaster of our time happened in a theatre at Sun- 
derland, in which a conjurer was performing to an audience of 
children. A panic took place on a staircase, and 190 of the poor 
children, who had been left without any guidance from their elders, 
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were crushed to death. The explosion in the Accrington coal 
mine, though it cost the lives of more than a hundred men, was 
far less pathetically horrible. The explosion in the Woolwich 
Arsenal, though it led to a brisk bombardment of the town for 
several hours by rockets, caused but little loss of life. In July 
great disgust was felt in England at learning that Matthew Webb, 
a master in the Merchant Service, who had made himself a nine- 
days’-wonder by swimming the Channel, bad perished in a frantic 
attempt to renew his reputation by swimming the rapids at 
Niagara. The population of Hounslow took upon themselves in 
7 to exercise Lynch law by wrecking the house of a certain 
Dr. Whitmarsh, who was suspected of having driver his partner, 
Dr. Edwardes, to suicide by supporting the unfounded charge of 
an abandoned woman. Foremost among the pleasanter events of 
the year has been the success of the Fishery Exhibition, which was 
held at South Kensington. It was opened with much splendour, 
and proved in every way a success. The only trials of the year of 
any mark, apart from those of the dynamiters, were those under- 
taken against three contributors cf an obscure paper, called the 
Freethinker, for blasphemy, and the proceedings taken against 
Warden, a bank manager, and his associate Watters for a series of 
audacious frauds. A set of new rules for the courts of law, drawn up 
by the judges “ in the interests of suitors,” has not been universally 
well received by the Bar, but they have been approved by Parlia- 
ment, and their avowed object has secured them the approval of the 
—. It is among the remarkable events of the year that the 
Chief Justice of England has paid an official visit to the legal 
rofession of the United States. He was received with American 
hospitality, and showed a masterly dexterity in fencing with 
interviewers. 

The insecure peace of Europe has not been broken in the 
course of the year, somewhat to the surprise of the large 
number of its inhabitants who are always in fear of the great 
struggle which has been supposed to inevitable. Prince 
Bismarck’s diplomacy has saved the world from anything worse 
than disturbing rumours by making it obvious that, if war 
does break out, there will be an overwhelming superiority of 
force on one side. Russia has remained quietly engaged in 
rooting out the last of the Nihilists, and trying to arrange 
its financial difficulties by making three guineas do the work 
of five. In the course of the summer the Ozar was able to 
leave his entrenched camp at Gatschina, and come to Moscow, to 
be crowned with all the traditional ceremonies and traditional 
splendour. In the Balkan Peninsula an obscure struggle for in- 

uence has been going on between Russia and Austria. The 
Prince of Bulgaria has found the control of his subjects of the 
Liberal party less galling than the tyranny of his Russian 
Officials, and has accordingly returned to the paths of Constitu- 
tionalism. A scandalous persecution of the Jews, and agrarian 
riots in Hungary, He igen with something very like a revolt in 
Croatia, have slightly disturbed the moderate prosperity of the 
Austrian Empire. The colonial empire of Holland has suffered 
dreadful loss from the earthquake which desolated the south- 
eastern district of Sumatra. Spain has had two of the Minis- 
terial crises which it is the chief occupation of Spanish public 
men to bring about. In August it was visited with one of 
its familiar convulsions—a pronunciamiento—which is said to 
have disgusted the orderly civil population. The King has gained 
respect by his manly bearing in this and another difficulty in 
Paris, where he was grossly insulted by an insolent and cowardly 
mob while returning from a visit to Germany, the pretext being 
that he had accepted the honorary colonelcy of a Uhlan regiment. 
The readers of English papers have read, with limited under- 
standing of the question, that there is a constitutional difficulty 
between the King and the very democratic Chamber of Norway. 

As usual France has been by far the most busy of European 
nations. At the beginning of the year it had just lost the only 

ublican statesman who seemed capable of one day supplying 

it with a competent ruler. During the month of January it 
seemed as if all the dignity of French politics had departed with Léon 
Gambetta. Prince Napoleon who was living in 
Paris in the peaceful enjoyment of a great private fortune, sud- 
denly made himself conspicuous by placarding the town during 
the night of the 16th January with a manifesto, in which he told 
the actual Government some very unpleasant truths and repeated the 
commonplaces of his party. The Republicans either were or pre- 
tended to be terribly frightened, and a clamour arose for ex- 
ling all the Princes of the various families which have ruled in 
rance, and even confiscating their property. Much less than this 
was done, but a Bill was finally introduced to remove the sur- 
viving sons and grandsons of Louis Philippe from their posts in 
the army and navy. The dummy Ministry of M. Duclere disap- 
in the storm, and was succeeded by an even more complete 

ummy than itself, the Ministry of M. de Falliéres, formed for the 
mere purpose of passing the Bill against the Princes. Some diffi- 
culty was found in cserey be French officer of standing to 
take the of Minister of War for such a pu , but at last 
General Thibaudin, who was at least atevande suspected of 
having broken his parole during the Franco-German War, under- 
took the task, The Bill was passed, the Princes were expelled, 
and then M. de Falliéres disappeared, to be succeeded by M. 
Jules Ferry, who has kept office ever since. In internal poli- 
tics he followed in the footsteps of his Republican prede- 
cessors, though with less brutality of manner, and has gained 
the support of the bourgeoisie and the peasantry by periodical 
assertions 


that he will make neither peace nor truce with the ex- ! 


treme Radical ies. The Ministry of M. Ferry, being the 
strongest which has governed France since the fall of M. Thiers, 
has revived the traditional activity of the country in foreign affairs 
on the modest scale made necessary by the altered camiition of 
Europe. The rulers of Madagascar having in some mysterious 
way injured French interests, a squadron has bombarded the 
towns on the coast, without, however, reducing the Hovas to sub- 
mission. In the course of the inglorious operations France came 
into collision with a more formidable enemy than the Hovas. In 
the middle of summer Admiral Pierre bombarded and occupied 
the town of Tamatave. To enforce a sense of his superiority on 
the minds of the inhabitants, he imprisoned an English yon 
Mr. Shaw, on a trumped-up charge. These high-handed pr - 
ings caused considerable indignation; but the French Government 
was wiser than its Admiral, and it released Mr. Shaw, and gave 
him an indemnity. In Tonquin a war of greater importance, and 
which threatens to become very serious indeed, has been going 
on throughout the year. France has been led by adventurers, 
civil and military, into undertaking the conquest of the Delta 
of the Sonkoi, and has got into difficulties with China. The 
war has been obscure in its details; but it has already cost 
France no trifling loss, including one officer of distinction, 
Captain Riviére, the Commandant at Hanoi, whose death 
in a sortie did much to excite a warlike feeling in France. 
While the Tamatave question was still unsettled, an official 
or semi-oflicial organ of Prince Bismarck’s in the German press 
published an obviously inspired leader on the growing aggres- 
sive spirit of France, which excited profound attention in Europe 
and great anger in Paris. To this feeling the monstrous be- 
haviour of the mob to the King of Spain must be attributed at 
least in part. This foolish insult created a very unfriendly feeling 
between the two countries, and it has not unnaturally been sup- 
posed that a visit of the Imperial Prince to Madrid at a later 

riod was meant to utilize this feeling for the benefit of Germany. 

rom Spain the Prince proceeded to Rome, where he paid a still 
more important visit tothe Pope. The policy of Prince Bismarck 
has been one of conciliation as a preparation for, or precaution 
against, a possible war. At home he has continued to try and per- 
suade the Prussian and Imperial Chambers to accept his social- 
istic measures with indifierence. His diplomacy has been more 
triumphant. Austria is docile to his voice, and Italy bustles about 
him with offers of service. He has prepared the way for making 
use of Spain, and, what is more important still, has apparently 
made up his mind that the Culturkampf has lasted long enough. 
There is no longer any chance that the Pope may become the ally 
of France. The friendly visit of the future Emperor of Germany 
to the head of the Roman Catholic Church is unquestionably a 
sign that the natural alliance of the two Powers may be renewed. 
The United States have continued to enjoy the position of a nation 
which has no enemies, and no greater difficulty to fear in the 
immediate future than the embarrassment likely to be caused by 
the possession of an enormous revenue, and the want of anything 
to spend it on. Peru having become hopelessly exhausted, has 
yielded to the demands of Chili, and is at last in possession of its 
ruined territory and some approach to peace. 

The obituary of the year is a heavy one. A few moments before 
it began France lost, in Léon Gambetta, the only one of her 
statesmen who had the reputation of being more than a good 
administrator, Onthe 24th of August, after a long illness and 
many temporary revivals in health, the Count of Chambord died 
in his dignified exile. His death deprived Europe of an almost 
ideal type of a fallen sovereign, who believed that his rights were 
a sacred trust for which he was accountable to God alone, and 
who would not consent to regain power at the expense of con- 
sistency. With him ended the elder line of the famous house of 
Bourbon. France has sufiered many other losses, The death of 
General Chanzy removed the only general who acquired a con- 
siderable reputation while in command of French troops during 
the War of 1870-71. Henri Martin, an upright politician and a 
respectable but dull historian; Jules Sandeau, a novelist of mark 
in a former generation; M. Laboulaye, a solid but occasionally 
crotchety economist, and a man of letters, of wit and ac- 
complishment ; Louis Veuillot, a master of the business of 
journalism, of nervous French prose, and of powers of sarcasm 
which were never controlled by any emotion of kindliness or re- 
spect; and Gustave Doré, a painter whose errors or deficiencies in 
the mechanical part of painting were occasionally redeemed by an 
imagination of the most genuinely fantastic kind—have all 
away within the year. In Ivan Tourguenietf the literature of all 
Europe suffered an irreparable loss. He had been the interpreter 
of Russia to the West in novels full of restrained power and a 
wonderful insight into human character. The veteran Russian 
diplomatist and Minister, Prince Gortschakoff, died at Baden. 
The exile Karl Marx, vaguely known as a Socialist leader 
and the author of a ponderous book of anarchic political 
economy, died quietly in London. England has her own losses 
to lament. In Sir George Jessel the law lost the most infallible 
of ali known judges of appeal. Dr. Colenso, the heretic of a time 
when a little heresy made a great noise, the importunate com- 

ion of the schoolboy, and the voluble friend of the Zulu, died 
in South Africa. Science has been deprived of the services of 
Sir William Siemens, Sir Edward Sabine, and Mr. William 
Spottiswoode. Oxford has lost the first of her mathematical 
teachers in Mr. H. J. S. Smith. The veteran Mr. J. P. Collier 
had ended his inestimable labours in English literature long ago, 
and his death came to him in the fulness of years and of honour. 
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The Rev. J. R. Green, who bad worn himself out with excess of 
labour, died in the Riviera, and in him the country lost certainly 
the most popular of its historians since Macaulay, and a master of 
a style which has many admirers. Lord Overstove, the type of 
the capitalist who is also a scholar, a politician, and a social 
leader, has been lost by society. Her Majesty has herself told how 
keenly she has felt the death of her skilful and trustworthy 
servant John Brown. A great noble and respectable politician 
passed away with the death of the Duke of Marlborough. In a 
year when the gallows has been terribly conspicuous, it 1s perhaps 
permissible to mention the death of William Marwood the execu- 
tioner, who enjoyed the reputation of a good workman whether as 
cobbler or hangman. A ial war correspondent of great daring was, 
rt is feared, lost by Mr. O’Donovan’s courage in accompanying General 
Hicks; and a very sudden death overtook Mr. Dutton Cook, a 
lished novelist and independent dramatic critic. Scotland has 
ost in Dr. Begg and Sir Henry Moncrieff the two leaders who 
exercised a more than papal authority over the democratic Free 
Kirk. Abd-el-Kader, the model of all Arab virtues, passed away 
in an honoured old age at Damascus; and not only Hyderabad 
but all British India had to lament the death of Sir Salar Jung, 
who had shown in the course of a long life that native Indian 
statesmen can still be able, upright, and unselfish. The cosmo- 
politan operatic world has lost Flotow, the author of one popular 
and many forgotten operas ; Richard Wagner, whom some consider 
the creator of a new music, and others only the spoiler of the old; 
while among the executants Tamberlik was followed by Mario, 
the greatest of tenors, and Susini, a retired baritone of some repu- 
tation. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AS A FAST. 


N the year 1644 the English le were ordered the 
Houses of Parliament to na Christmas Day as a ae? The 

Scottish emissaries in the Westminster Assembly of Divines— 
Baillie, Henderson, Gillespie, and Rutherford—had made an effort 
to get the English Christmas abolished in 1643. The Church 
of Scotland, they said, had abrogated this superstitious festival ; 
and as the triumphant Parliamentarians and Nonconformists of 
England had bound themselves by the Solemn League and 
Covenant to bring the Churches of England and Scotland “ to the 
nearest conjunction and uniformity,” Baillie and Henderson urged 
the English Presbyterians, who formed the immense majority in 
the Assembly of Divines, to strike a blow for uniformity by havin 
“no sermon” in the churches on Christmas Day. The pro 
was brought before the Assembly; but the members determined 
that they could not abolish the festival without the sanction of 
Parliament. An sy was made to get rid of Christmas by a 
manceuvre worthy of Hudibras. It was suggested that the As- 
sembly of Divines had so much pressing work on hand, in the 
invention of a new ritual, doctrine, and discipline for the English 
Church, that they could not afford to adjourn for the “so-called” 
Christmas holiday. The Assembly met this objection, however, 
by agreeing to adjourn fortwo daysonly. The beneficed ministers 
ot the City of London—nearly all of - were Presbyterians— 
held a meeting in the afternoon of December the 22nd to consider 
whether they should or not preach on the coming Christmas Day. 
Three members of the come of Divines were present—Calamy, 
Newcomen, and the great scholar John Lightfoot. The two 
former were zealous Presbyterians; they were, indeed, the E.C. 
and M.N. of “Smectymnuus”; and they went to the meeting 
with the intention of recommending their brethren to adopt the 
Scottish programme and keep their churches closed. Lightfoot, 
however, as he himself has told us, took Oalamy aside, warned 
him that this sudden autocratic abolition of the ancient festival 
“would certain breed a tumult,” and that if it became known that 
“the, an Assembly man,” had advised it, it would make that 
“synod ” and its projected “ reformation” detestable in the eyes 
of the common people. His prudent counsels prevailed. ‘Ihe 
question was put to the vote, and the Puritanical City clerics 
resolved to keep one more Christmas Day by “ preaching” on it, 
“but withal resolving to cry down the superstition of that day.” 
Four or five only, as Lightfoot tells us, were for ignoring the day. 
One of these, as we learn from the contemporary Mercurius Aulicus, 
the Oxford newspaper, was Andrew Perne, who attacked the 
observation of Christmas in his Sunday sermon, and on the 
following day—the Christmas of 1643 feli on a Monday—he 
refused to allow the doors of St. Dunstan’s in the West to be 
opened. The Scottish Presbyterian invaders had better luck 
with the politicians. They persuaded their friends in the House 
of Commons to move that the House should not adjourn for 
Christmas Day. The same motion was carried in the Lords, and 
Baillie wrote with triumphant satisfaction to his friends in Scot- 
land, “ Both Houses did profane that holy day by sitting on it, to 
our joy and to some of the Assembly's shame.” 

In the following year, 1644,“ Providence,” as Calamy informed 
the House of Lords in his Fast Day sermon, interfered in a special 
manner for the abolition of Christmas Day in England. On the 
25th of December in that year, by a happy coincidence for the 
Puritans, the ancient yearly festival of the Uhristian Church and 
the new monthly Parliamentary Fast came into competition. The 
fanatical promoters of “the godly thorough Reformation” had 
foreseen, to their great glee, that Christmas Day and the Monthly 
Fast would concur on Wednesday, the 25th of December. They 


foresaw that the great mass of the English people, who detested 
Hudibras and all bis tyrannical reforms, would try to keep their 
ancient Christmas Day as usual, at least in their houses, eyen if 
they were not allowed to keep it in the old religious way in their 
churches. On the 19th of December the Assembly of Divines, in 
its 344th session, appointed Marshall, Burgess, and others to 
go up to the Houses of Parliament with a petition “ that 
they would be pleased to take some order about the solemn 
keeping of the next Fast, and that notice may be given of 
it in the several churches.” Lightfoot’s private journal gives 
us a piece of information which is not reported in the official 
“Minutes” of the Assembly’s sessions. He lets us into the 
secret that this petition of the Puritan ministers to the State was 
posure by their knowledge of the real mind of the actual 

hurch of England—the great mass of the Christian English 
people—and by their dread of this living Church. “ Left to them- 
selves,” the Nonconformists argued, “the Christian English people 
will certainly keep Christmas Day ; we can only compel them to keep 
our fast instead of their festival by invoking Parliamentary inter- 
ference and control.” As Lightfoot put it, “ Some of our members 
were sent to the Houses to desire them to give an order that the 
next Fast-day might be solemnly kept, because the people will 
be ready to neglect it, being Christmas Day.” The Parliamentary 
leaders, to whom the support of the Scots and English Puritans 
was at this time so pressingly needful, resolved to aid the Non- 
conformists in robbing the English people of their religious, 
ecclesiastical, and social liberties, Oa the very same day— 
December the 19th—an ordinance of both Houses was issued, 
for the pretended resolution of those who were still in doubt 
whether the yearly festival of the Universal Church or the 
monthly fast of the Parliament bad the prior claim to be 
observed. “ Whereas,” runs the Parliamentary encyclical, “ some 
doubts have been raised whether the next Fast shall be cele- 
brated, because it falleth on the day which heretofore was 
usually called the Feast of the Nativity of our Saviour, the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament assembled do order and ordain that 

ublic notice be given that the Fast appointed to be kept the last 

Vednesday in every month ought to be observed, until it be other- 
wise ordered by both Houses of Parliament ; and that this day, in 
particular, is to be kept with the more solemn humiliation, be- 
cause it may call to remembrance our sins and the sins of our fore- 
fathers, who have turned this feast, pretending the memory of 
Christ, into an extreme forgetfulness of Him.” 

Thus, for the first time since England became Christian, the 
celebration of the Saviour’s birthday by the Christian people was 
arbitrarily abolished. There is a strange irony in the fact that 
this amazing act of arbitrary ecclesiastical government was perpe- 
trated by the very Parliament which in this very same Christmas 
holiday, in December 1644 and January 1645, was impeaching the 
Primate of the English Church for “ arbitrary government” and 
“innovations.” On Tuesday, Christmas Eve, the Lords and Com- 
mons had a conference over the casuistical question whether the 
Archbishop was or wasnot guilty of treason. ‘Then came Christmas 
Day,” wrote the imprisoned confessor for the liberties of the English 
Church and people, “ the last Wednesday in the month, and a most 
solemn Fast kept on it, with as solemn an ordinance for the due 
observance of this Fast, and against the manner of keeping of 
that day in former superstitious times—a fist never before heard 
of in Christendom.” The passage which immediately followed in 
the martyred prelate’s journal has unhappily been so erased as to 
be quite illegible. Sixteen days afterwards the Parliament, to 
pacify the Scots and the English Nonconformists, judicially 
murdered the aged Primate. 

There is now little doubt that the English people in their entirety, 
so far as concerned all religious questions, were much more in 
accord with their Primate than with his murderers. This was 
especially the case with the mass of the poor and the young. The 
fact did not merely become clear at the ultimate restoration of the 
Episcopate and of the interrupted order of Church life; it was 
the subject of ceaseless complaint in the sermons of the triumphaut 
Noncontformist preachers, especially in those which they preached 
before the Houses of Parliament. “The common people,” said 
Baxter, “ tell us we bring up new customs.” “ The people of Eng- 
land,” complained Richard Kentish to the House of Commons, 
“do hate to be reformed; so now a prelatical priest, with 
& superstitious service-book, is more desired and would be 
better welcome to the generality of England than the most learned, 
laborious, conscientious preacher, whether Presbyterian or Inde- 
pendent. These poor simple creatures are mad after superstitious 
festivals, after unholy holidays.” Christmas Day, 1644, however, 
in spite of the evideut anger of the English people, was ordered 
to be solemnly observed as a Parliamentary fast, and four zealous 
Presbyterians, members of the Assembly of Divines, were com- 
manded to preach before the Houses. Calamy and Sedgewick 
preached in Westminster Abbey to the Lords, and Thorowgood 
and Langley in St. Margaret’s Church to the Commons. Ali the 
four sermons were afterwards printed by order of the Houses, 
Calamy had by this time grown as angry with the rising Inde- 

ndents and other Separatists as he had hitherto been with the 
Bishops and Conformists, and the greater part of his sermon was 
taken up with an appeal to the Lords to stop, by authority, the 
rapid growth of Independency, Anabaptism, Autinomianism, and 
“ segregation ” from the Presbyterian unity and uuiformity which 
they had bound themselves by the Covenant to establish. In the 
end of his sermon, however, he dwelt upon “the providence” 
which had been a matter of common rejoicing to Presbyterian and 
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Ind ent, Nonconformist and Separatist alike. “This day is 
the day which is commonly called the Feast of Christ's Nativity, 
or Christmas Day, a day that hath hitherto been much abused in 
superstition and profaneness. I have known some that have pre- 
ferred Christmas Day before the Lord’s Day, and have cried down 
the Lord’s Day and cried up Christmas Day. I have known those 
that would be sure to receive the sacrament on Christmas Day, 
though they did not receive it all the year after. This was the 
superstition of this day, and the profaneness was as great. There 
were some that did not play cards all the year long, yet they 
must play at Christmas. This year God, by a providence, hath 
buried this Feast in a Fast, and I hope it will never rise again. 
You have set out, Right Honourable, a strict Order for the keepin 
of it, and you are here to-day to observe your own Order, and 
hope you will do it strictly.” Calamy pel his long sermon with 
a prayer that they might have “grace to be humbled especially 
for the old superstition and profaneness of this Feast.” ‘Thomas 
Thorowgood, the Presbyterian Rector of Grimstone in Norfolk, 
who preached to the House of Commons on their Christmas Day 
Fast, told the members that the “thought of coming into that 
ulpit,” as Fast-day preacher to the Commons, “was dreadful to 
im,” but that he obeyed the summons with alacrity when he 
found his “ lot was cast upon that very day which the providence 
of Heaven had designed to fall on Christmas Day, as it is named 
.” The main part of his sermon was an appeal to the 
mmons not to be led astray from “the Establishment of 
Uniformity,” which they had “all undertaken in the National 
Covenant.” As they had thrust down the Bishops, who had 
hindered the establishment of the Presbyterian Government, so 
they must not tolerate the new Separatists, Independents, and 
Anabaptists. “The toleration of every religion,” said the Non- 
conformist preacher, “ will destroy all religions, and in the end 
leave noreligion at all. Let such toleration find allowance in the 
Turk’s ise ; it shall never, I trust, be planted in the Paradise 
of God.” All the members of that Parliament, he reminded them, 
were sworn to “the establishment of Uniformity ; and how that 
can stand with this omniformity, indeed nulliformity, I know not.” 
He also, like Calamy, threw an “ improvement” of the coincidence 
of the new Fast-day with the old Christmas Day into the end 
of his sermon. . “ I know,” said he, “every one observes that the 
vidence of Heaven is here become a Moderator, appointing the 
ighest festivity of all the year to meet with our Monthly Fast, 
and be subdued by it.” He next took notice of the complaints of 
servants and apprentices that “ their condition will be worse than 
beasts,” if the reforming Parliament and Assembly permit them 
to “have no rest, norelaxation.” Grumblers were loudly demand- 
ing, “Shall those abuses of Christmas quite abolish the memory 
of Christ's birth, and that among Christians? Is this your 
moderation? This relisheth surely of extreme excess rather.” 
Mr. Thorowgood gave a twofold reply—tfirst, any religious void 
made by the Nonconformist and Erastian abrogation of the ancient 
festival could be filled up by piously converting every Sunday into 
a Christmas Day as well as an Easter Day; secondly, the Parlia- 
ment could anticipate Sir John Lubbock and the Bank Holiday 
by the invention of some new holiday. “ As the Parliament ap- 
roved,” said he, of the continuation of the 5th of November 
ival, “our deliverance from that hellish Popish powder-plot,” 
so he hoped it would soon be able to find a substitute for Christmas 
by “appointing a day in commemoration” of their deliverance 
from Prelacy and Malignancy, and possibly from Independency 


also, “if God please to deliver us from the diabolical designs of. 


times.” Both Houses went twice to church on Christmas 
Day, 1644, and heard two prodigiously long political Fast-sermons. 
The second sermon before the Commons was preached “ at 
Margaret’s,” by John Langley, “ Minister of West Tuderley, in the 
county of Southampton,” who was alsoan “ Assembly-man.” He 
opened his sermon with a comparison between the Presbyterian 
ministers in the Assembly and the politicians in the Legislature, 
which was not altogether flattering to the latter. The English 
Presbyterians were certainly no sacerdotalists, but they were the 
most intense clericalists whom the world has ever seen. “ By the 
oxen ” (in Job i. 14), as Mr. Langley toldthe Commons, “ we are to 
understand the laborious clergy: by the asses that were feeding 
beside them, we may understand the laity.” He reminded them 
that they not only owed their political liberties, but also their 
power of depriving the “ ungodly” English people of their 
profane and superstitious Christmas Day, to the piety and 
valour of those perfect Presbyterians, the Scots. “ Who would 
have thought,” exclaimed the Scotticized English preacher, 
“that the throwing of a stool, out of indignation, by a godly 
‘woman, a zealot, at the first broaching of an English mass in 
Edinburgh—I say, who would have thought that the throwing of 
that stool should have so mightily shaken the Pope's chair !” 

The first fateful Christmas Day on which the victorious 
Puritans tried to force the English people to fast against their 
will became a date in the family-records of that generation. In 
the vicarage-house of Ashford, in Kent, which was the College 
before the Dissolution, there were portraits in the east window of 
Sir John Fogge, of Dr. White his chaplain, and others, and there 
were other family portraits in the west window. “ All these,” 
wrote Richard Fogge in his diary, “ were taken down by Boden,” 
whom he describes as “the broomstickal minister in that place,” 
and as “their round-headed minister.” This destruction of 
“ images” occurred, he tells us, “ when Christmas Day was kept a 
fast.” This must have been in 1644, for in the following year the 
feast was abrogated, and its observance continued to be i until 


the Restoration. The Parliament expected in 1644 a renewal of 
the “mutiny” of the apprentices against the opening of shops in 
the City which had occurred in 1643. On the 19th of December 
the House of Commons had ordered that “no person should 
be of the Common Council, or in any office or court in the 
City, or have any voice in the choice of the same, that hath 
not taken the late solemn League and Covenant.” The official 
municipality of London had thus been thoroughly Presbyterian- 
ized, like its official ministry, by the secular arm, and a strict 
watch was kept upon the youth and the poor. The Scottish 
Dove, a little quarto newspaper published in London ever 
Friday, in its number for the 20th of December “ urged all 
officers through the City, to whom it appertains, to be careful that 
such persons as neglect the public duty of the Monthly Fast may 
be brought to punishment and shame.” The True y 8 seer a 
weekly Saturday paper, in its number for the 21st of December, 
suggested that the observance of Christmas Day as a festival 
“might justly come under the notion of superstition, as super 
statutum.” The Parliament Scout, the Thursday weekly paper, in 
its number for the 26th of December, observed that the day had 
been “ kept as a fast,” and adds that “this alteration of the day 
troubles the children and servants. They lay much to heart the 
loss of pies and plum-pottage.” By the way, we have noticed that 
it is invariably plum-pottage, and not plum-pudding, which is 
spoken of as the special Christmas delight of the anti-Puritan. 

he word occurs in nearly all the “dumpy quarto” newspapers of 
the period. The Mercurius Britannicus, the paper of the official 
scribe, Marchmont Needham, which appeared every Monday, 
declared in its number for the 30th of December “the grand 
festivals and lesser holidays, as they call them,” to be “the main 
things which the more ignorant and common sort among them do 
fight for. What! pull down Common-prayer, Plum-pottage, and 
Whitsun-ales? Was there ever such sacrilege and profaneness, 
cry the prelates and priests unto the people? Mather than so, 
come along to the battle. This is rare prelatical doctrine.” During 
the Christmas Octave of 1644-45—on the 4th of January—the House. 
of Lords finally passed the law establishing the Presbyterian Direc- 
tory, and on the same day passed the ordinance of Parliament for 
attainting the Archbishop of Canterbury. Thus it may be said 
that Laud and Christmas Day were condemned together. It was 
on the following Monday, the Feast of Epiphany, that the Lords 
and Commons agreed that the aged Primate should be executed 
on the next Friday, 


RABBITS. 


P bp scone y by the decrease of hares since the passing of the 
Ground Game Act, it seems probable that sooner or later 
they must be exterminated. The Act will be extended over Scot- 
land ; and tacit understandings between English landlords and their 
early tenants will gradually prove of no avail, A native-born 
oe may become as rare as a bustard, and stuffed specimens will 
be among the curiosities of our museums of natural history. But 
happen what will, unless lowlands and highlands should be cut up 
into allotment patches, the rabbits, like the r, will be always 
with us. They will be preserved in parks and coverts and on the 
home farms of landed proprietors; and even many farmers, now 
that they are legally masters of the situation, will encourage the 
“bunny ” in moderation for the sake of the sport, Not that he 
needs much enco ment, and if you give him but an inch he 
will take an ell. He multiplies in a manner reminding one of 
some noxious weed, which, though apparently it may have been 
grubbed up and thoroughly eradicated, flourishes freely as ever in 
the following spring. The tenacity of the rabbit race is amazin 
when they have once laid hold of a stretch of country. If the soi 
be sand or gravel, so much the better for them, and so much the 
worse for those who suffer by their depredations. We have many 
a time known an edict of extermination go forth, when an in- 
jured tenantry had risen in revolt, and a landlord was being 
threatened by actions for damages. The keepers had orders to 
organize a staff of trappers, who were to be paid by the number 
of “the vermin” that they killed, and so every guarantee was 
taken that the work should go forward in earnest. The campaign 
began in the beginning of the winter, when everything was against 
the rabbits, and was carried on till the slaughter had ceased simply 
for lack of victims, for the ferreters went gleaning behind the 
traps. When the return of the freshness of spring should have 
tempted rabbits out to feed of an evening, some solitary specimen 
was almost a phenomenon, Yet before midsummer the rabbits, 
in the old familiar fashion, had again begun to enliven the cover- 
sides, and in the autumnal battues they were still to be counted 
by their hundreds. In fact, it is well-nigh impossible to get rid 
ot them, as the Australians have been learning to their sorrow ; 
though in Australia, of course, the impossibility becomes abso- 
lute, from the sandy ranges of sparsely-settled territory opened up 
to these pushing and prolific colonists. Even in England they can 
make themselves at home almost anywhere, though, as we have 
said, they prefer the sand and the gravel. But they will swarm in 
the stiffest clay, although the burrowing costs them much more 
trouble. They will drive their long labyrinths of ries under 
loose dykes of stone—we use the word dyke in the Scotch sense— 
or under the gnarled roots of venerable oaks that may huve stood 
from the Norman Conquest; nay, we have even known them run 
up hollow trunks, to indignation of the jackdaws, and bolt 
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‘from holes at the height of a man’s hand. And in refuges like 
these they may set ferreting at defiance, for the ferrets will get 
lost or “ lie 4 till the waste exhausts the supply. 

So it may be predicted that the rabbits wil be always with 
us. For our part, we should be very sorry were it otherwise ; 
and that, we fancy, is the feeling of many of the “ toiling 
millions ” who are interested, not as sportsmen, but as consumers. 
The rabbit is a popular animal in every sense of the word. He 
is the favourite Sunday delicacy in hundreds of thousands of 
‘homes among the well-to-do working classes. We believe him to 
be nage nara AY little in demand in artisan circles in the metro- 

is, though it is difficult to suggest an explanation of the fact. 

‘or he is so much in favour with the inhabitants of the great 
manufacturing towns in the North and the Midlands that large 
consignments are sent regularly to salesmen there, even from the 
most northerly counties of Scotland. A rabbit that would hang 
on hand when offered for tenpence in Aberdeen or Dundee will 
fetch nearly half as much again from a wholesale dealer in 
Newcastle or Leeds. The explanation is, probably, that the in- 
dustrious Scotch are a frugal race, nourishing themselves chiefly 
on a little oatmeal, as was the practice of the originators of the 
Edinburgh Review, according to Sydney Smith. Besides, the lower 
orders of the Scotch are as fastidious in regard to strange meat 
as they are chary of indulging in it; they dislike pigs, they 
detest eels, and probably have no great purtiality for rabbits. 
Be that as it may, rabbits are distinctly profitable, and are likely 
to rise in demand with the diminution of our home-fed mutton. 
And they would be even more extensively appreciated than they 
are were greater attention paid to the various ways of cooking them, 
Of course, with the working classes the ignorance of cooking is pro- 
found ; they serve their meats in coarse simplicity, and, moreover, 
must generally take into consideration the form that is most con- 
venient for the baker. But there seems no reason, except the fact 
that he used to be common and consequently cheap, why the 
rabbit should not be more frequently accommodé in the kitchens of 
the wealthier classes. For the most , when we meet him, he 
is buried away in a pie. A rabbit pie may be a very good thing; 
but there are pies and pies. The first point to be seen to, with 
pies as with all other dishes, is that the subject should be young 
and properly hung. An elderly rabbit is so tibrous and sometimes 
so odoriferous that no amount of keeping will mature or mellow 
him. But the young ones in the succulent plumpness of their prime 
have the whiteness and delicacy of chicken, with a fuller flavour. 
Cut up a pair of young rabbits artistically ; remove the legs below 
the knee-joints ; bed them on moderately thick slices of fat bacon ; 
mix with mushrooms or even truffles if you have them; season 
with condiments ; cover in with flaky pastry, and you have an 
excellent dish, that is rather more appetizing cold than hot. We 
remember Master Charles Bates’s pathetic raptures over the rabbit 
pie that with the Dodger and Fagin he carried to Mr. Sykes when 
the cracksman was convalescent after a severe illness, and “the 
bones that would melt in your mouth.” But pies are only one form 
of serving rabbit. We are not writing a chapter for a ccokery book, 
and can only advert to some of the uses to which the rabbit may 
be profitably applied. He makes the best mulligatawny soup in the 
world; he is admirable in curry; he loses something of his savour 
when smothered in onions, though that may be matter of opinion ; 
bat all his flavour is brought out in roasting when due attention is 

id to the stuffing. And filets de lapin with a sauce a la Soubise 
is an entrée we confidently recommend to the notice of amateurs 
and experimentalists. 

Then in the way of getting up the preliminary appetite, few 
things are more pleasant than a good day’s rabbiting. Of ferreting 
we personally have no great opinion. It generally comes off in 
late autumn or in the winter, and we very soon tire of standing 
with chilled feet taking occasional snap shots with numb fingers. 
It is more wearisome still when we have to wait for the ferrets, 
and resort to all possible devices to drive them out, from smoking 
to digging. But regular rabbit-shooting, however you may pur- 
sue it, combines comfortable exercise with constant excitement. 
Perhaps it is most cheery when you shoot over beagles, or a few 
couples of well-broken spaniels or terriers. You are kept perpetually 
on the alert, and when working with a noisy pack there are 
few opportunities for the butchery of pot-shooting; the game is 
keeping moving and does not sit down to be blown to pieces at 

a dozen yards from the gun-muzzle. That is too frequently 
the case where beaters are walking the woods in line. The 
rabbits go hopping away before the noise, and squat down to 
reconnoitre before emerging from the covert. The sportsman may 
tire or leave them alone; but as the object is to make a bag he 
probably fires, though there can be no ible satisfaction in 
throwing away a cartridge on a certainty. The style of shooting 
is very different when two or three guns interspersed with keepers 
are going steadily forward through open woods and taking the grass 
fields that lie snugly enclosed between them. In the woods at 
least, unless the sportsman be ready and quick, the betting is 
rather in favour of the rabbits. He sets his foot on a fallen fir- 
branch, in a tuft of grass or on a withered bramble-bush. The 
crouching rabbit bolts witha rush, like a rocket from a mortar,and 
may be lost to sight from moment to momentasheshoots like greased 
lightning through the stems of the trees. Though lost to sight 
after a miss, he is scarcely dear to memory; for all that is left 
to mark his passage is the bark that the shot has stripped 
from the tree, with possibly a tuft of flick from the fugitive’s 
hindquarters. Still a practised hand becomes wonderfully dex- 
terous at that work; eye and arms seem to act in unison; 


and as the rabbit flashes by between tree and tree the charge 
of shot is ready to intercept him. Rabbits must be killed in 
one way or another, otherwise they would become a scourge and 
a devastating pestilence; and a violent death being their almost 
inevitable destiny, the friends of humanity, among whom we 
number ourselves, could hardly wish them any fairer chance. 
Indeed, in writing about rabbits we cannot pass over in silence 
the tortures which too often end their existence, and the worst 
is that for the present these torments seem to be practically un- 
avoidable. Rabbits must be killed down, and as yet the only 
eflective way of doing that is by the iron trap. No available 
substitute has hitherto, so far as we know, been suggested, 
although the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has perpetually been offering prizes to ingenious inventors. The 
horrors of the present system of trapping are so familiar to every- 
body in any way interested that happily there is no need to enlarge 
onthem. We shall only say that when the traps are set in the 
afternoon, being left under the most favourable circumstances to 
daylight on a late winter morning, the total of suffering in the 
single night about the coverts of a single moderately-sized property 
might well spoil the sleep of a humane proprietor, if he were 
doomed to realize them with sensitive nerves. As it is, they are 
become a thing of custom; though even custom can scarcely dull 
the sympathies of the man who occasionally goes a morning round 
with the trapper. 


A FLORENTINE TRADESMAN’S DIARY. 


ag toils of Savonarola’s enemies closed gradually around him. 
Hostility towards. him was pushed to irreverence, which 
made his position as a preacher untenable. On Ascension Day 
1497, says Landucci, 
certain men his enemies wrought a great wickedness. By night, through 
despite, they made a violent entry into the church, bursting open the door 
on the side of the campanile, and defiled the pulpit most disgracefully with 
filth. In the middle of the sermon a noise was made by striking with a 
club on a chest. At once there rose a cry “ Jesus,” since the people were 
disturbed, expecting some scandal from the wrongdoers. There was quiet 
for a while, but the cry “Jesus” again was raised, because as the Frate 
left the pulpit some who had arms for his defence under their cloaks drew 
them, when they saw some cf whom they were suspicious draw near, There 
was a great scandal. 
Next day the magistrates, who were unfavourable to Savonarola, 
issued a general order that no friar should preach without their 
permission. The benches were taken away from the cathedral, 
and the reaction against Savonarola set in. Ilis puritanism 
provoked a revolt; “every one gave himself again to sports and 
to enlarge bis life for every evil. Frascati and the taverns were 
opened again.” In the procession on Corpus Christi Day the 
“boys of Ira Girolamo” were hustled in the streets; one of the 
red crosses which they carried was broken and thrown into the 
Arno. To check the strong current of party feeling all preaching 
was forbidden by the magistrates. “ We were deprived of the 
Word of God,” says Landucci, using the phraseology of the later 
Puritans. The horse races, which Savonarola bad suspended, 
were revived by the magistrates, who said, “ Let us amuse this 
ople a little ; are we all to become friars?” Then followed the 
?apal excommunication, and a period of doubt and silence in 
Florence. In February 1498 Savonarola egain came forward and 
reached, “and the benches were put up again in Santa Maria del 
‘jore, and much people went there; and there was much talk of 
the excommunication, and many through tear of it did not go, 
saying, ‘ Whether just or unjust, it is to be feared.’ I was 
amongst those who did not go.” 

The enforced silence had broken the spell of Savonarola’s 
eloquence. His claims to prophetic powers had been ridiculed ; 
the Papal excommunication was a serious matter; and many of 
his staunch adherents began to adopt an attitude of suspended 
judgment. Savonarola was driven to take steps to regain his 
tading infiuence. In the Carnival he organized the burning of 
vanities, and was still strong as a moral reformer. He said mass 
in San Marco and communicated with his own hand several 
thousands of men and women. Then he advanced into the out- 
side pulpit, bearing the Host in his hand and blessed the 
assembled crowd. “ Many had come expecting to see signs, and 
the lukewarm laughed and mocked saying, ‘He is excommuni- 
cated and communicates others.’ And he seemed to me to be 
mistaken in this, though I believed in him; but I did not wish to 
incur risk by going to hear him, since he was excommunicated.” 
Landucci expressed in this caution the views of many of the sober 
Florentines, and Savonarola strove to reassure them. On March 1 
he said in a sermon “that he had written to the Pope to amend 
his ways, otherwise he would come to a bad end and must expect 
a great scourge, and that quickly.” It is scarcely surprising that 
the Pope wrote angrily to the magistrates bidding them close the 
mouth of an excommunicated man. But Landucci had a sense of 
the different spheres of the temporal and spiritual power. “ It 
seemed a wondrous thing that the Pope could not make him 
remain quiet and hold his tongue; much more wondrous that he 
stood firm and did not cease to preach.” 

The strongest weapon of Savonarola’s enemies was ridicule, 
which was always powerful among the ljorentines. Men wandered 
about with bits of lighted candles, and said in explanation, “ I am 
looking for the key which the Frate has lost.” Others seized the 
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known adherents of Savonarola and forced them on to their knees 
before a lantern saying, “ Adore the true light.” 

In this excited state of popular feeling came the challenge to 
the proof of fire. According to Landucci’s account, the first who 
uttered it was a Dominician, a friend of Savonarola. Once 
started this unlucky challenge seized the popular mind. Savon- 
arola seemed to shrink from it and the populace were easily 
turned against him. He was dragged as a felon to prison and 
every tongue was turned against him. ‘ Tell seemed to be open ” 
was Landucci’s impression. When he heard that Savonarola was 
put to torture, the good apothecary wept and prayed for him. But 
we gather from his pages how well Savonarola’s enemies had laid 
their plans for ruining his reputation :— 

On April 19 was read in the Council the process of Frate Girolamo, 
which he had written with his own hand. We held him for a prophet; and 
he confessed that he was no prophet and did not have from God the things 
which he preached; . . . he confessed that many things which had occurred 
in the course of his sermons were the contrary of what he gave us to 
understand. And [ was present to hear the reading of the process, at 
which I marvelled and stood transfixed in wonder. And my soul was 

tieved to see such a splendid edifice fall to the ground heeanse it was 

uilt on the sorry foundation of one only falsehood. I looked that Florence 
shouid have become a new Jerusalem whence should issue the laws and the 
magnificence and the example of the good life ; I looked to see the renewal 
of the Church, the conversion of the unbelievers, and the consolation of 
the good ; and I felt the opposite, and from the fact I took its medicine. 
“ In thy will, O Lord, all things are placed.” 


We feel how keen the blow was to Landucci's mind, how bitter 
the disappointment of his expectations. To the last he hoped for 
some sign or wonder, but none was given. “ Many fell from the 
faith,” he says, in his account of Savonarola’s death. But the 
prophet’s memory was dear to a faithful few, and the day after his 
execution some women were found in the Piazza devoutly kneeling 
on the spot where he was burned, A few days afterwards there was 
a plague of caterpillars, which was interpreted by reference to 
Savonarola’s death. The animals had a face like a man with a 
crown which shone like gold, on the head, while their tail was 
black, and armed with fangs which destroyed the thorn bushes, 
Men said this signified that Savonarola’s life was golden, and after 
him the evil weeds must be destroyed. 

The outburst of protligacy which followed Savonarola’s death 
shocked Luca Landucci greatly, and a shade of melancholy and 
hopelessness comes over his pages after his hero was gone. He had 
looked for one who was to restore Israel, and he went all his days 
sadlier when his hopes were dashed. He could not explain to 
himself the causes of Savonarola’s failure; he was not sufficient 
for these things. But he faithfully represents the feelings which 
Savonarola awakened among many minds in Florence, and the 
moral impulse which he gave never entirely departed from the 
majority of those who had once owned his power. 

The pontificate of Leo X., glorious as it was to Florence, 
awakered some enthusiasm in the mind of Landucci. Ilis account 
of the decoration of the city for the Pope's visit in 1515 gives a 
vivid picture of the magniticence of the Italians, and their use of 
art for the ordinary purposes of life. He describes the trophies 
which were erected in the streets, “and they were not the work 
of common uncultivated men, but were all perfect figures, and 
well placed for their purpose by skilful men.” This lavish display 
amazed, but did not move him. More than two thousand men, 
he tells us, laboured for a month, and the cost was reckoned at 
70,000 florins, “all for these perishable things that passed away 
like a shadow, whereas they might have been spent in a beautiful 
temple to the honour of God and the glory of the city. Still the 
poor artisans were helped by this expenditure, and a little money 
was circulated.” The stock argument for luxury and display was 
tg in the sixteenth century, and covered a multitude of 

ollies, 

Landucci has much to tell of the artistic progress of Florence 
during his days. In early times he records Donatello, “ who made 
the tomb of Messer Leonardo, of Arezzo, in Santa Croce,” and 
Rossellino, “9 very small man, but great in sculpture.” He tells 
of Maestro Antonio, an organist who surpassed all in his day, 
Andrea del Castagno, Domenico of Venice, and the brothers 
Pollaiuolo. He lived in a time of architectural splendour, which 
was not altogether enjoyable in its immediate effects. “On all 
sides they pulled down houses, and all the streets were filled with 
mountains of stones, rubbish, and mules and asses laden with 
gavel, so that it was difficult to pass, And even shopkeepers 

ived in constant dread, and were annoyed by the crowds which 
yathered at the sight or could not pass with laden beasts.” 

nducci also saw the sale of Piero de’ Medici’s pictures; but he 
gives no account of the treasures which then were scattered. In 
1504 he saw Michael Angelo’s “ David” set up in its place. He 
calls it “the marble giant,” and tells how the wall had to be 
broken to admit of its passage from the studio. It is some small 
consolation to know that there were in Florence mischievous and 
destructive vagabonds, as there are in London at the present day. 
Stones were thrown during the night at the statue, and a guard 
had to be set to prevent damage. It was moved so slowly and 
carefully through the streets that it took four days to set it in the 
Piazza. In smaller points Landucci bears witness to the artistic 


instincts of the Florentine people. They used a fall of snow as a 


means of adorning their city with snow-lions and nude statues, 
“ the work of good masters ; and in Borgo S. Lorenzo was made a 
city, with fortresses and many galleys; and this was done through- 
out Florence.” Moreover, Luca had an artistic scheme of his own, 
which was to build a church in honour of S, John the Evangelist. 


For this purpose he proposed to clear away the houses by the 
Piazza of San Lorenzo, and build a church with a stately dome. 
This scheme Luca imparted to Simone del Pollaiuolo, who oy 
approved of it, and promised to lay it before those in authority. 
But Simone died without taking any further steps, whereupon 
Luca chose as his spokesman Giovanni Cellini, father of the more 
famous Benvenuto. But, in spite of the memoir which Luca drew 
up on the subject, his project never advanced to serious consider- 
ation. It is characteristic of Florentine life that an apothecary 
should be an architect in his way, and should devise a scheme for 
the adornment of his city. 

Luca Landucci illustrates the popular belief in prodigies, which 
he plentifully recounts, though he does not always believe them. 
In 1495 he relates a “ matter for laughter.” The ghost of the late 
Duke of Milan appeared in the road, and gave a man a letter to 
carry to Ludovico il Moro, The man took it; and Ludovico, on 
reading it, bowed his head, and stood amazed. When asked for 
an answer, he said, “It has been given.” Men ed this asa 
prophecy of war and famine. In 1504 happened a thing “ which 
ought not to be written,” but as so many men affirmed it, Luca 
records it all the same. A phantom army appeared in a meadow 
near Bologna; presently another army issued from a wood and a 
savage battle took place; then shadowy waggons bore off the 
corpses of the slain and no trace was left. Many men saw this 
from a distance ; as they came nearer they saw nothing. He tells of 
horses and men-of-arms seen in clouds of smoke, of rain of blood, of 
monstrous births, of wondrous apparitions, of bowing statues, and 
the like. Such like things he neither entirely believes nor dis- 
believes, but tells them as he heard them, sometimes with ex- 
pressions of distrust. Still he saw wondrous things with his own 
eyes, A Spaniard, who was selling charms, proved their potency 
by entering a hot oven, putting a burning torch in his mouth, and 
washing his hands in boiling oil. Stranger still, he saw another 
Spaniard who had a boy of thirteen, out of whose mouth used to 
issue a figure with head and legs like a human being, and capable 
of performing human actions. 

Luca's pages abound in illustrations of the daily life of old 
Florence. He records its police news, its disturbances, and its 
courseness, as well as its more serious moods. On Easter Eve, 
1498, rough joking was carried to irreveresve. A horse was 
turned into the cathedral during the early mass, and was beaten 
by sticks till it rushed wildly through the church and fell upon 
the steps. Ink was put sometimes into the holy water, and 
assafcetida was mixed with the incense. A ruined gamester 
revenged himself for his ill luck by pelting with horsedung an 
image of the Virgin, to the great scandal of the Florentines, 
Crimes and mishaps in those days greatly resemble those of our 
own time. A clumsy executioner, who made three unsuccessful 
strokes at the head of a condemned criminal, was promptly seized 
by the angry mob and stoned to death on the spot. 

These are but samples of the information which Landucci’s 
pages give of contemporary life and opinion. Few diaries present 
a more complete and vivid picture of the individual character of 
their writer. Just and upright, kindly and moderate, he had gone 
through life contented and submissive. He was proud of his 
city, and was convinced that its cause was just. To him, in some 
shape or other, Florence was destined to be the pioneer of human 
progress. In this faith he lived and died. He is a worthy example 
of the men who made Florence what she was ; he is a representa- 
tive of the class on whom a commercial civilization must ulti- 
mately rest. 

As we read his we see the dangers that beset a com- 
mercial State. Engaged in his daily business, striving to fulfil 
his daily duties, Luca Landucci was content that others should 
manage politics for him. He was a staunch Republican, but when 
the Republic was swept away, he did not see that much was to be 
done. ‘The thing that grieved him most was that the Medici resto- 
ration set to work to pull down the Sala Grande which had been 
built for the Republican Consiglio. Forms of government might 
come or go, but the architectural grandeur of the city ought not 
to be diminished. Landucci, and wen like him, felt that they had 
too great a stake in the country to meddle much with politics, An 
adventurer by profession, an avowed partisan, staked all on the 
hazard of the success of his party. The peaceful citizen who 
wished to pursue an even tenor of life felt that he had better keep 
away from party strife. He saw its evils, and hoped for their 
remedy. His instincts were on the side of liberty; but he was 
powerless in action. Landucci and such as he formed the stuff of 
which Florence was made, but it was stuff that was easily 
moulded to any political form, provided that the safety and glory 
of Florence was maintained. 

It is the fashion to represent Italian society in the sixteenth 
century as hopelessly corrupt. Morality and religion, we are con- 
stantiy told, had alike ceased to operate as motives with men. 
This is not the impression which Landucci’s Diary leaves on the 
reader’s mind, acd we have no reason for thinking that he was an 
entirely exceptional character. ‘lhe politics of Italy had grown so 
artificial that they were estranged from the morality of ordinary 
life; but morality existed not the less. There was a sound 
remnant of honest citizens whe garnered all that was good in the 
os activity of Italy, yet knew themselves and the limits of 

eir powers. The vices of the Italian Renaissance have passed 
into commonplace ; its virtues are habitually overlooked. It pro- 
duced a type of character of which Luca Landucci may be taken 
as a specimen, which has a charm peculiarly its own. Beneath 
the splendid princes, beneath the humanists and courtly poets, 
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wasa body of simple straightforward folk, who were at the same 
time eminently civilized and cultivated. They received the im- 
pulse of the new learning without abandoning the old virtues of 
commerce. It was their misfortune that their lot was cast on evil 
times—times in which it was not given to them long to bring 
down beauty into the quiet of their Somastie life. 

The artificial politics of Italy had beyond the point 
where the united wisdom of citizens could guide the State. The 
defect of Luca and his fellows was a want of strength and definite- 
ness of purpose. Their pursuit of beauty and knowledge had led 
them to effeminacy, though they knew it not. Yet with their 
merits and defects alike such were the men who formed the founda- 
tion of the artistic life in Italy. They are the types whose grave 
faces and decorous mien are seen in the frescoes of Ghirlandaio, and 
whose ideal worth the pencil of Leonardo delighted to explore. 


SILOS. 


C= interest has for some time past been exhi- 
bited as to silos and ensilage, aud the recent opening of Lord 
Tollemache’s silos at Peckforton, with the subsequent exhibition of 
ensilage at the Cattle Show, has probably spread that interest more 
widely, Still it might be rash to assume that everybody knows 
what a silo is; so those who are learned on the subject must excuse 
us if we mention that a silo is a place of storage for undried 
fodder. The object of storing fodder in a green state is to enable 
the farmer to give his cattle fresh food in the winter. Fodder 
preserved in this state is termed ensilage. The great principle in 
making ensilage is to drive all the air out of the mass and to 
prevent any air from getting into it. The simplest, and we may 
add the worst of all silos consists of a flat piece of ground having 
a heavy wooden roof over it, which can be raised or lowered by 
means of chains and pulleys suspended from a double line of poles. 
Beneath this roof fresh-cut grass is made into a stack, each layer 
being well trodden down and sprinkled with salt. “ Every night, or 
whenever the treading ceases, the heavy roof is lowered on to the 
mass of grass until the stack is finished. When the stack is cut, 
if the storing has been properly carried out, the bulk will be good 
ensilage ; but the sides, for the depth of a foot, will be mouldy 
from exposure to the air. In a small stack the consequent loss 
will be serious, but in a very large stack the proportionate loss will 
of course be far less. Even the mouldy part will be eaten by pigs 
in most cases. Another simple form of silo is an earthen pit. Into 
this the grass or clover is thrown and carefully trampled, and, when 
it is full, two or three feet of earth are thrown on the top. Fodder 
stored in this manner will come out much fresher than when kept 
in the silo first described, but that part of the mass which has been 
in contact with the earth will be partially discoloured. A great ob- 
jection to this kind of silo consists in the danger of infiltration from 
water, which would entirely spoil the ensilage. The discoloration 
and mouldiness produced by contact with the earth in pit silos 
may to a great extent be avoided by lining the sides with straw. 
An ordinary barn makes another rough and ready sort of silo, but 
either the whole of the barn must be filled with green fodder or 
else the portion that can be used must be partitioned off by a wall. 
It is absoiutely necessary in a silo of this description that planks 
and heavy weights should be laid upon the top of the stack. 
Specially constructed silos are often made partially above and 
partially below the surface of the ground. 

Very few silos have yet been made in England, the chief being 
those already mentioned, of Lord Tollemache in Cheshire, and 
Lord Walsingham’s in Norfolk, which are also a success, but there 
are a good many in America. Even in the United States, however, 
they have not been in use more than seven years. The French 
have a few silos of various kinds, and that belonging to the 
Viscount de Chezelles is said to be the largest in the world. M. 
Goffart, who bas written a book on the subject (Manuel de la 
Culture et de I Ensilage des Mais et autres Fourrages verts), is 
generally considered one of the greatest authorities on the con- 
struction and use of silos, and he has given much time and 
money to experiments in ensilage. In Germany and Hungary 
the practice of keeping green fodder by burying it in a pit is about 
a hundred years old. Some enthusiasts trace the use of silos to 
very ancient times. They say that Pliny, in his Natural History, 
writes of trenches termed si7?, and that in course of time the letter 
r was changed into 7, This may be true, but in the sii mentioned 
by Pliny corn was preserved and not grass, which is quite a dif- 
ferent matter, although it is but fair to add that the corn was 
stored in the ear, and that Varro said it would keep thus for fifty 
years. A writer in the Field argues “that the ancient Hebrews 
did bury or cover their corn is evident from Jeremiah xli. 8, where 
we read that certain men saved their lives by saying, ‘Slay us 
not, for we have treasures in the field, of wheat, and of barley, 
and of honey.’” A good many books have already been written 
on silos and ensilage, and there bas been a great deal of news- 
paper correspondence on the subject. We have now before us a 
very useful volume, “ compiled from various sources by the Sub- 
editor of the Field,” which seems to summarize all that is at present 
known of the matter. This work (Silos for preserving British Fodder 
— stored in a Green State) is practically a review of eight 
books on ensilage, and to this review is added an Appendix, con- 
sisting chiefly of quotations from newpapers and journals. The 
Appendix occupies more than half the volume, and is moreover 
printed in much smaller type than the rest of the book, The 


main object of the author “is to give the beginner a good nm 
and set him on the right path,” and he has certainly contrived, 
in some two hundred pages, to give a great deal of information 
on the subject. The illustrations are clear, but unpretentious, 
and there are contractors’ specifications as well as workmen's 
drawings, for making most of the silos at present in use, 

It must not be supposed that ensilage-making is always a suc- 
cess. We read of a farmer who “buried more than half his 
ensilage in his dung-heap, on account of its being putrid.” Even 
when cattle will eat it, it does not always seem to be of a very 
appetizing nature. M. Goffart describes the opening of some 
mixed clover, that he had siloed, as follows: —*“ I found before me 
a blackish clammy mass, devoid of flavour, though looking like 
very rotten manure.” There is nothing like pluck, however, and 
M. Goffart was adventurous enough to offer this compound to his 
cattle. Strange to say, “the animals ate it without distaste to 
the last morsel.” The beginner would naturally wish to start on 
a small scale, but ensilage is much less likely to succeed in small 
than in large silos, There are two great dangers at starting. 
The first is of an influx of water if you make your silo below 
ground, and the second is from heat if you make it above ground. 
Then, to say nothing of intermediate difficulties, there is the 
danger of the contents of the silo being spoiled after it is opened. 

Crops that are to be siloed should be cut when they are young 
and succulent. Clovers and grasses ought to be mown as soon as 
they come into flower. If, by any accident, the crops have been 
allowed to stand until the stems have become hard and stiff, they 
will pack better if they are passed through a chaff-cutter before 
they are put into the silo, Rain need not interfere with the 
work, An excessive amount of wet is to be avoided, but a 
crop is more likely to suffer from being left too long on the 
ground than from being put into the silo when too moist. Much 
of the success in filling a silo depends upon the spreading of 
the grass evenly, so as to avoid lumps and hollows, and on the 
careful treading of each layer, especially at the sides, Horses or 
bullocks may be used for this purpose, but they cannot get their 
feet so near the sides as men, who can walk round sideways with 
their heels to the walls. Even all this trampling will be of little 
avail unless heavy weights are put upon the mass when the silo is 
filled, and also a one the operation of filling it is suspended for 
a few hours. In silos with very smooth walls, the weights should 
be in the proportion of at least 100 Ibs. to the square foot, but 
with uneven walls this weight should be doubled or even 
trebled. When earth is used to weight the silo, it should be 
piled to a height of fully two feet above the surface of the mass. 
A layer of straw, gorse, heather, pine-needles, or reeds ought to 
be laid between the stack avd the weights on the top. Boards 
are usually laid upon the straw; but, although they must 
be laid close together, some crevices should be left for the 
escape of air. The weights are best placed at the ends of the 
boards, close to the walls, as that is the most critical part of the 
stack, but a few weights should also be scattered over the general! 
surface. Bars of pig iron, bricks, or bags of earth may be used 
for this purpose. When a silo has been filled quickly, the mass 
will sink to such an extent that much space will be wasted. 
Where there are several silos, it is best to put only a foot or two 
of fudder into each every day, and then weight them. By this 
means the silos may be gradually filled to the top. Where there 
is but one silo, the only method by which waste of space can be 
avoided is to fill it, put on the weights, let it sink, and a few 
weeks later lay another crop upon the top. In this manner 
the greater part of the silo may be utilized. We are told 
that “the silo may be kept six or eight weeks, or as many 
months, before being opened.” When it is determined that 
the ensilage shall be used, it should be cut at the narrow 
end, if there is one. The boards and weights should only be 
removed from a small portion of the surface, and then a ver- 
tical section should be made, so zs to cut out a slice of suffi- 
cient thickness for the day’s consumption. If all the weights are 
removed When tho stack is first cut, the whole of the ensilage 
will soon be spoiled. When a silo has been perfectly kept, it is 
well to expose the ensilage for a few hours to the air, in order to 
set up alcoholic fermentation, before giving it as food to cattle. 
The fermentation is a very critical point in the use of ensilage. 
After a slight “ fermentation, the siloed materials undergo a com- 
mencement of decomposition which facilitates the digestion and 
increases the nutritive or assimilative power.” So, at least, says 
M. Goffart. And in some articles on the “ Chemistry of the Silo,” 
Mr. Woodland Toms says, “The tendency of fermentation to 
break down and render soluble the fibre of the pitted food is a 
most valuable feature in ensilage.” When, however, fermentation 
sets in, unless the ensilaye is consumed quickly, it will soon be fit 
for nothing but manure. 

It appears doubtful whether ensilage is good for horses, An 
American farmer lost three horses from a sudden and curious dis- 
order, and veterinary surgeons who were consulted in the matter 
came to the conclusion that the disease was produced by feeding 
on ensilaged fodder. Several other horses have died iu America from 
the same cause, the symptoms in most cases being said to be those of 
“ cerebro-spinul meningitis.” On the other hand, Captain Sweny, 
of West Troy, New York, says:—‘“ Fed all my Bae mares and 
colts last season with perfect success; never gave a particle of hay 
as long as ensilage lasted—three months, They were too fat, if 
anything, but in splendid condition, and very healthy.” The 
Viscount de Chezelles also uses ensilage for his horses, but he 
mixes it with carrots or potatoes. To what extent ensilage is 
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valuable for fattening cattle for the butcher we have hardly 
sufficient evidence to decide; but there can be no doubt that it is 
a useful thing to mix with cake. Cattle will eat far more cake 
with ensilage than without it, and where silos are in use there 
will be less need of turnips. But in the case of milking-cows, the 
advantages of ensilage seem to be unquestionable. Abundant 
evidence is given of the increase of the milk and of the improve- 
ment in the quality of the butter when ensilage has been given to 
cows during the winter. Statistics are quoted which go far to 
prove that the increase in the quantity of both milk and butter, 
when ensilage succeeds or is mixed with other food, is from 10 to 
25 per cent. 

he difference in the expenses of making hay and ensilage is not | 
easily calculated. There is of course the cost of the silo itself to 
be considered; but, when once made, it may be expected to last 
for many years. The expenses of mowing and cartage would pro- 
bably be the same in both cases; but the heavy cost of haymaking 
is avoided altogether when a silo is used. Yet in making a hay- 
stack there is no necessity for the excessive treading and trampling 
which constitute the most important part of successful ensilage- 
making. In the opinion of some people experienced in silos the 
expense of making ensilage is about a third less than that of making 
hay. Concerning the proper cost of the silo itself little is known 
at present, as very few silos have yet been erected in England. 
Those already made appear to have been built or dug at the rate 
of from twenty-five to fifty shillings for every ton of ensilage that 
they were capable of holding. Where old barns have been con- 
verted into silos the expense has not been more than about twelve 
shillings per ton. There is still much dispute as to which kind of 


silo is the best; and, until this controversy is settled, it will be impos- 
sible to give any definite idea of the proper cost of silos. There is 
much to be said in favour of sinking at any rate a portion of the | 
silo below the surface of the ground, and the cost of digging varies 
greatly according to the nature of the soil. It is possible that silos _ 
may have “a great future before them”; but it would be no bull | 
to say that, although very old, the art of ensilage-maling is still 
in its infancy. 


EDWARD IRVING. 


T is quite true, as a writer in the current number of Good 
Words reminds us, that there are still some living—indeed 
there may be many—who remember Edward Irving’s preaching, | 
and we can well believe that “they cannot speak of it without 
wonder.” But somehow they do not often seem to speak of it at 
all, A sketch of Irving, as he was in the days of his glory, drawn 
from memory by a hand at once appreciative and discriminating 
—neither the second-hand panegyric of a thoroughgoing hero- 
worshipper, nor the cold criticism of a philosophical censor of 
human illusions—would be of real interest as well to the historian 
as to the divine, but we hardly know where to look for it; cer- 
tainly not to apologists of the dwindling but pretentious sect 
which bears while it disowns his name. Members of “the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,” assembled in Gordon Square, are 
not generally too anxious to recall the genesis of that august 
community in the year of grace 1832, or the peculiar phenomena 
—we purposely adopt a neutral term— which accompanied 
and preceded it. Irving was the real but in a sense the 
unconscious founder of Irvingism. Without him it would 
never have existed, but it took a shape he had not foreseen 
and would scarcely beforehand have approved, and one of the 
first cares of the newly organized hierarchy was to kick down the 
ladder by which it had ascended to its place of power, in other 
words to silence and humiliate Irving. His work was done, and 
those who had not, like him, borne the burden and heat of the 
day, were to enter into his labours, But in spite of lofty as- 
sumptions of apostolic lordship and claims of supernatural origin, 
the personality cf Edward Irving will be remembered when 
Trvingism bas sunk into insignificance or oblivion. Every one is 
familar by this time with Mrs. Carlyle’s remark that, had she 
married Irving, “there would have been no tongues.” The 
remark is characteristic of the speaker, who had imbibed 
quite enough of her husband's spirit to feel a pity more akin 
to contempt than love for all forms of religious enthusiasm, 
if not for all forms of religion. And Irving represented a marked 
and even eccentric type of religious enthusiasm, But if her | 
observation was that of a critical philosopher, it was hardly itself | 
re It is just possible no doubt that a marriage with 
ane Welsh might have given a different direction to Irving's | 
career, but it is far likelier that she, being as she was at the time | 
deeply attached to him, would have followed bumbly in his steps 
and sooner or later have learnt to speak with tongues herself | 
It is in any case supremely improbable that her influence could | 
have availed to arrest a movewent whose true force and signifi- 
cance she evidently failed to apprehend. Irvingism, like ‘I'rac- 
tarianism, was “ in the air” fifty years agu, and the tongues, if not 
an inseparable, were a natural and intelligible accident of the 
religious revival which many diverse causes from within and 
from without conspired to foster. In one of the exquisite lyrics 
—* published in the Lyra Apostolica Cardinal Newman asks, 
“ future, shall we need a prophet for truth’s creed?” The 
age was greatly in need of “ prophets” in the opening years of the 
present century, if it was to provide or retain for itself much to 
speak of in the way of coool. Newman himself was a prophet 


for one class, and Irving for another. Nor is the analogy between 
their cases at all exhausted by this generalization. Yet no two 
religious leaders could well have been trained in more widely 
different schools. We may add that for such a mission as the 
founder of Irvingism eventually came to discharge it would not be 
easy to conceive antecedents more incongruous than his. 

Edward, who was born August 15, 1792—those curious in co- 
incidences of date may perhaps take note that August 15 is the 
feast of the Assumption and what was afterwards known in France 
as the féte Napoléon—was the third son of Gavin Irving, sprun, 
from a race of small farmers, who, according to Carlyle, “ did we 
for themselves,” but himself a solid burgess and tanner in the 
town of Annan; his mother is represented in one, probably fabu- 


| lous, tradition as a descendant of Martin Luther. Of his school and 


college life there is no special record. Hie was simply known 
as a handsome, generous, manly youth, a little magnificent in his 
ways, and thought by Professor Leslie of Edinburgh likely to do 
something considerable in the mathematical line. His only son, 
we may observe in passing, inherited his mathematical capacities, 
and took a double-tirst at Oxford. He had always intended to 
become a Presbyterian minister, and wished to be a missionary, 
but at that time the Scotch Establishment had no missionaries 
anywhere. Like Carlyle, he worked for a time as a schoolmaster 
but did not care for the work, and when he began the business of 
preaching, which he did care for, it proved at first rather a dis- 
couraging one. There wasa baker at Kirkaldy who always left 
his pew and marched down the aisle when Irving entered the 
pulpit, and he did not receive “a call” from any congregation, 
which is supposed to be the necessary condition of entering on the 


“regular office of the ministry in the Kirk. At last Dr. Chalmers 


took him as his assistant—Anglicé curate—at St. John’s, Glasgow, 
when Irving himself observed that “if the people put up with his 
em they would be the first who ever did.” And they 

arely did put up with it, being wholly deaf to an eloquence really 
very superior to thatof Chalmers. The time wasnot yet. But at 
last, when he was thirty, there came “a call” to the Scotch church 
in Hatton Garden. It was not a compliment. “ The poor broken- 
down church,” we are told, “had, at the time, only one elder, 
some 50 seat-holders,a bad position, an unpopular character, and a 
clause in its trust-deed requiring the minister to preach once a 
day in Gaelic,” which last requirement however was wisely 


' not enforced. Irving readily accepted the call; he felt sure be 


would do great things, when once he had a clear field. He had 
carefully studied the art of preaching during his period of com- 
tive seclusion, and thought he saw his way to so bringing 
ome the old familiar gospel truths to tke hearts of all sorts and 
conditions of men, that even the leaders of intellect and culture 
should return to their allegiance and become ouce more not faithless 
but believing. The event proved that he had not miscalculated 
his powers. The little forsaken church in Hatton Garden rapidly 
grew into a centre of religious influence, first for the Scotchmen of 
Bloomsbury and Islington, including men like David Wilkie and 
Allan Cunningham, and then for the whole of London. Sir James 
Mackintosh spoke a word to Canning, and Canning told the House 
of Commons that the most eloquent sermon he had ever heard was 
preached by a minister of the rest church in Christendom, 
And then all the metropolis was stirred, and Irving became the 
fashion, West-End carriages were seen rolling Sunday after 
Sunday through hitherto unfrequented slums, and dukes and 
statesmen and great ladies waited their turn, as at a levée, 
at the doors of the once neglected tumble-down chapel. Nor 
was it only the fashionable world that thronged to hear some 
new Moody or Sankey who had become the rage of the hour. 
Scholars, artists, Cabinet Ministers, merchant princes were content 
to sit for three or four hours listening to a course of argument, 
illustration, and entreaty couched in the stately rhetoric of a 
bygone age. It was hardly possible not to be touched by this 
spontaneous homage, but there is nothing to show that Irving was 
spoilt by it. He certainly did not seek or even encourage it. In 
a sermon preached at the opening of his new church he referred 
to it as ‘a hindrance to devotion,” and told his people that 
they had “stood in imminent peril from the visits of rank and 
dignity,” but that he “ had willingly paid the price, being desirous 
that they who heard the truth but seldom should hear it when 
they were disposed.” Nor was this the language of mere aflected 
humility. At the time when his pulpit was most densely sur- 
rounded by fashionable and influential admirers, he was most 
frequently to be found, not in the Belgravian drawing-rooms, but 
in the slums of Soho or of Pentonville. 

This sudden outburst of popularity was not due to anything 
upusual or novel in the substance but only in the manner of 
Irving’s preaching. His first volume of sermons, published 
about this time, conforms to the strictest standard of Presby- 
terian orthodoxy, but he had a way of dealing with “ popular 
idols ” and the habits of the religious world which created an un- 
easy suspicion, especially among his clerical brethren, that he was 
not “sate.” This growing distrust was brought to a head when 
in 1824 he was asked to preach the annual sermon of the London 
Missionary Society, which was then the “ blue ribbon” assigned 
to the preacher expected to draw the largest audience and thus 
secure the largest collection at the great Tabernacle in ‘Tottenham 
Court Road, where the ceremony took place. But they had 
reckoned without—their prophet. Irving cared little for missionary 
funds and much for proclaiming the truth about missionary work, 
which was—as he conceived it, and certainly there is much to be 
said for his view—that the supreme need for success in missions 
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to the heathen is, not money, but men. “ Were not the apostles 
sent forth without purse or scrip? Had not Paul worked as a 
tent-maker while he part re the nations? No Society raised 
funds to equip the monks of Iona.” That may have been “godly 
and wholesome doctrine,” but it was precisely what the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society considered the reverse of 
“ necessary for these times,” and they probably suspected that 


tov much ing had made this troublesome preacher mad. 
It was the beginning of the end. Irving’s earlier period 
of popularity, as a t orator and powerful teacher of ac- 


knowledged but half-forgotten truths, was drawing to a close. 
His second period, as the expounder of a new Evangel, which 
yet claimed to be only a republication of the old familiar 
message, attested, as of old, by signs following, was about to 
begin. He was to become, like the Baptist, the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, who spoke as the strong impulse 
which he felt as a supernatural inspiration gave him utterance, 
only partially surmising to what these utterances would grow. The 
tongues, the iy hesyings, and the new apostolate followed in due 
succession, till the personality of Irving was merged in what men 
call Irvingism, and Irvingites will call by no lower name than the 
Catholic Apostolic Church. Into the origin and history of this 
strange society we shall not enter here. e best account of it we 
are acquainted with is contained in a book by Mr. Miller reviewed 
some years ago in our columns. As the distinctive claim and 
characteristic of the new communion was the government of 
Apostles—which had been, they said, in abeyance since the death 
of St. John—and as all the Irvingite Apostles but one are now 
dead, and their places have not been filled up, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the scheme can much longer maintain its hold on the 
iance even of the few thousands—chiefly of the educated classes 
—who still adhere toit. Be that as it may, however, the fact remains 
that Irvingism and Tractarianism, in spite of obvious differences of 
origin and detail, professed to offer a response to the same demand 
for something, as it was expressed, “ truer and deeper than what 
had satisfied the religious cravings of the eighteenth century.” 
And moreover both movements answered it by pointing avowedly, 
and in the teeth of current prejudices, in the same, that is in a 
Catholic, direction. The coincidence is only rendered more con- 
icuous by the fact that the one revival originated at Oxford and 
the other in the bosom of the Scotch Presbyterian Kirk. Suffice 
it to observe here that, while in Irving’s Sermons and Letters may 
be found the sternest and most uncompromising denunciations of 
Popery and of all which his early training had taught him to 
regard as Popish, a casual visitor would find it difficult to distin- 
guish the interior of a Roman Catholic and an Irvingite place of 
worship. And if he were led to prosecute his inquiries beyond 
the mere surface of things, he might be surprised to discover that 
the Irvingite ritual was to a large extent directly and deliberately 
borrowed from that of the Latin Church. Yet the founder of 
Irvingism was a disciple of John Knox, 


A TRUE TRAVELLER’S TALE. 


T may sometimes occur to very deep thinkers of a class between 
Mr. Weller and Mr. Willet that the rapid filling up of the 
atlas implies an alarming privation to a deserving body of men. 
How will travellers—not mere globe-trotters, but travellers proper, 
travellers to the travelling manner born—do without terra incog- 
nita? As that terra incognita becomes more and more restricted, 
there is no diminution in their number, but the contrary. No age 
has seen more intrepid, more adroit, more successful, more in- 
defatigable discoveries at the peril of their lives, than the age of 
Burton and Cameron, of Schweinfurth and Rohlfs, of Miklucho 
Maclay and Arminius Vambéry. Never, perhaps, has the ethos of 
the traveller proper, who is not strictly a geographer, or a political 
t, or a missionary, or a glorified bagman, or a filibuster, been 
better exemplified than in the last of these six examples, whose 
Mr. Fisher Unwin has recently published. 
Arminius Vambéry was born in 1832. His father died a few 
months afterwards, and though his mother married again, the 
household seems to have been miserably poor. Arminius was lame 
from his birth, and was very early set to earn, or to try to 
earn, his own living. He was at first apprenticed to what 
Shakspeare would have called a woman's tailor, his lame- 
ness probably being the deciding cause. But this unheroic 
function was not congenial, He afterwards fell into the busi- 
ness of a waiter, and very early took to tutoring, for which he 
seems always to have had a vocation. It may seem odd that, 
with so few opportunities of learning, he should even have thought 
himself qualitied to teach. But the truth was that he had, despite 
his unfavourable circumstances, managed by the time he was of 
age to secure a certain amount of regular school education. He 
earned something towards the canes of this, and with a biblico- 
medisval simplicity, whichit would surely be wrong toconfound with 
want of independence, he had no objection to begging the rest. Every 
vacation, too, he set out with a staff, but with no scrip, or at least 
with nothing of the nature of coin in it,and indulged himself in 
gratuitous pedestrian tours half over Austria and Hungary. But 
the greater part of his education was derived from, and the greater 
part of his energies was devoted to, private linguistic study, by 
means of acquired, when boy, not 
merely a ta ial familiarity with most Euro 
tongues, and wih not a few Eastern ones. Wis grand in life 


was not taken until he was twenty-two, and the Crimean War 
had broken out, when the liberality of Baron Eotvés gained him a 
free to Constantinople, a | a very modest sum of journey 
money. At the Turkish capital he found himself in his element. 
One pupil in one language led to another in another, and b 
degrees he obtained not merely a perfect familiarity with Turki 
language and manners, but valuable acquaintances with various 
distinguished Turks, so that when nine years later, in 1863, he 
set out on his famous journey, he had the advantage of valuable 
ofticial recommendations, and of the title, when he chose to assume 
it, of Effendi. This proved not a little useful to him on the 
Turkish side of the Armenian frontier, where, but for it, he would 
have run some risk of being plundered by the Kurds. But when 
he entered Persia (for his route was that of Trebizond, Erzerum, 
Tabreez, and Teheran, as was customary before the Caspian was 
thoroughly opened up) he discarded this title, and gave himself 
out, except at the Turkish Embassy and on occasions elsewhere, as 
a simple dervish, travelling to the sacred shrines of Persia and 
Turkestan. This had indeed the drawback, as far as Persia was 
concerned, of exposing him to some inconvenience from the sec- 
tarian ardour of the Shiites ; but it had far more than compensating 
advantages. In Teheran Herr Vambéry abode for some consider- 
able time, both to perfect himself in his part and to wait till some 
good opportunity of penetrating to the Khanates presented itself. 
At last he heard of a group of Hadjis who, after visiting Mecca, 
were on their way back to Bokhara and Chinese Tartary. By the 
help of the Turkish Embassy and of his own astuteness, he suc- 
ceeded in ing himself off on these men in his assumed cha- 
racter, and the party set out. But the traveller admits that, even 
after his long apprenticeship to roughing it, he almost broke down 
before the filth and squalor of the mode of living of the pious men 
of whom he was one. They journeyed by the route along the 
eastern shore of the Caspian through the Yomud territory, to be 
well known nearly twenty years later as the scene of the opera- 
tions against the Tekkes; and it is interesting to compare 
fessor Vambéry’s notes here with the recent experiences of 
Mr. O'Donovan. But the Hungarian explorer did not, like 
the lishman, advance along the Attrek country and the 
Attock. Indeed, doing so would at that time simply have meant 
death or slavery. The holy tourists made north-eastwards for 
Khiva direct, and reached it, not without alarms and hardships. 
At the capital Herr Vambéry had to undergo the ordeal of presen- 
tation to the Khan, well known for his cruelty and tyranny, and 
he came out of it very well. From Khiva the journey lay by 
more deserts to Bokhara, and here the trial was renewed. Mr. 
Dervish Vambéry was at first less fortunate ; for, having introduced 
himself to an old Bokharan noble who had visited Constantinople, 
he incurred the suspicion and jealousy of the Prime Minister, who 
saw in this chief a possible rival. The Emir was thus somewhat 
rejudiced against him; but a personal interview removed these 
vifheulties, and he was able to reach the almost fabulous city of 
Samarcand. Even more daring possibilities were opened to him, 
for his chief friend among his companions, the Tartar Hadji Bilal, 
was ready to guide him to Aksu, on the borders of Kashgar, 
whence he might have journeyed southwards to India, or, with 
good luck, through the least-trodden parts of Eastern Tartary to 
China—a journey almost unexampled then, and, for the matter of 
that, not quite fully achieved even now. But the voice of discre- 
tion, in the shape of another Hadji, reminded him that he was 
simply travelling on the charity of the faithful, and that, once 
beyond Yarkand, there were no (or very few) faithful to draw 
upon. So he turned his face from the East, and journeyed, by 
way of Balkh, Herat, and Meshed, back to Teheran, a journey 
which was not the least eventful or the least uncomfortable 
part of his travels. In the course of it he was very nearly dis- 
covered as a European by the acuteness or the chance fancy of the 
young Afghan prince who has since gained more notoriety than 
credit as the Ameer Yakoob Khan. A brief account of his return 
to Europe, and of his reception in London and elsewhere, with a 
political coda, complete the book, which has some illustrations of 
sufficient merit, but is not, as far as we have noticed, furnished with 
the convenient, if not absolutely necessary, adjunct of an index. 
The pluck and versatility as well as the extraordinary linguistic 
skill which conduted Professor Vambéry safe through this Odyssey 
deserve the highest admiration ; and it must be remembered that 
the dangers to which he was exposed were such as even the brief 
lapse of twenty years has sufficed to remove from the path of the 
most adventurous travellers. Except some Central African kinglets 
whose bloodthirstiness has usually been secondary to their appetite 
for hengo, no recent princes have been so formidable to accost as 
the now mediatized Khans of Khiva and Bokhara, The pitiless 
system of slavery, of which the Khan of Khiva was the chief re- 
presentative and embodiment, was complicated with a wanton 
cruelty almost unknown elsewhere; and the combination of re- 
ligious fanaticism and jealous territorial exclusiveness which 
reigned at Bokhara had been illustrated by case after case of 
the murder or persecution of foreigners. The traveller belonged 
to a nationality whose name was not a name to conjure with,’ 
and from his own country he could hardly look, in case of dis- 
covery, for any protection, much less any vengeance, which was 
likely to be prospectively respected by princes who held them- 
selves safe from all the civilized world, with the doubtful ex- 
ceptions of Russia and of England, owing to their remoteness 
and their encircling deserts. If Professor Vambéry pever repeated 
his ee must be remembered that it was one impossible to 
repeat. His faculty of disguising himself once “blown upon,” his 
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simulation of the sacred character of dervish once made public, a 
short shrift and a long and torturing death at the hands of political 
eaewy and religious intolerance were all he had to expect while 
iva and Bokhara were independent. The same things, if they 
had not had quite such a fatal result, would have equally 
eat his penetrating Khokand, Yarkand, Chinese Tartary, or 
ibet. When Russia established her influence over the heart of 
Central Asia, Professor Vambéry’s well-known sentiments became 
an even stronger bar to his return to the scenes where he had 
distinguished himself, There are of course in England, the chosen 
home of eccentricity, not a few Englishmen to whom his love of 
our nation and his hatred of Russia make a sufficient reason for 
undervaluing his work. This peculiarity is, however, it may be 
hoped, not universal. He has in his book defended himself with com- 
plete success against the charge of being either a blind Anglophile 
or a blind Russophobe. He acknowledges freely the service which 
Russia, with whatever motives, has done to mankind by restrain- 
ing the ferocious fanaticism of Bokhara and putting an end for the 
most part to the horrors of Turkoman slavery. He is not at all 
complaisant to the vacillations of English pelitics or to the some- 
what supercilious attitude which the Englishman takes up towards 
the Asiatic. But his shrewdness is manifested by his pointing 
out that this very superciliousness renders the Englishman in 
reality a better civilizer than the Russian, for the precise reason 
that there is not in his case a compromise. The Russian (as do 
also the Frenchman and the Spaniard in different degrees) meets 
the savage or the half-civilized Asiatic half way, and takes as 
much degradation as he gives enlightenment. The Englishman 
does not. This position is a sound one, and it justifies Professor 
Vambéry’s criticisms of Eastern affairs (which are here not 
numerous, though it may be observed that they include an em- 
= condemnation of the Ilbert Bill) sufficiently and completely. 
ut this book, it should be repeated, is not a political book. It is 
partly an autobiographic sketch of character, partly an account of 
@ singularly daring and successful adventure in the exploration of 
a practically unknown country. In both aspects it deserves to be 
em of as a work of great interest and of considerable merit. 
ot its least curious characteristic is the singularly fluent and 
graphic, though naturally sometimes incorrect, English in which 
it is written, 

As the English reader shuts the volume he is reminded in many 
ways of an English traveller who died the other day, and who had 
more than one point of contact with Professor Vambéry—that is 
to say, of George Borrow. Of course there are great differences 
as well as striking points of contact, but a parallel between the 
two, even a cursory one, can hardly fail to bring out two qualities 
which supply perhaps the chief motive force and the chief executive 
organ respectively of the traveller proper. The first is the love of 
wandering per se with hardly any ulterior object, the second is the 
faculty of acquiring for practical use, if not with scientific 
accuracy, a vast number of different tongues. Without the first 
there would be no inducement for the traveller to start; without 
the second there would be little possibility of his getting on or 
getting back. Borrow and Professor Vambéry possessed both, 
perhaps more remarkably than any other man of the century, unless 
the lamented Palmer be allowed as thirdsman, 


THE ROCKET AT THE GAIETY. 


T the Gaiety The Rocket, Mr. Pinero’s “new and original 
comedy,” turns out to be a pot pourri, more or less ingenuous 

and unskilful, of old familiar themes of farce. Invention, it 
seems proved, is not Mr. Pinero’s strongest attribute, In point of 
unoriginality, however, The Rocket is as yet his masterpiece. In 
the description by which it is qualified as ‘‘ comedy,” and as “ new 
and original,” there is indeed a touch of imagination. But this 
is the only one about it. It has the novelty of an average stege 
banquet, the originality of an average after-dinner speech. Itis, in 
fact, a parade of reminiscences—of Thackeray and Robertson, of 
French farce in three acts, and English in one, of antique types 
and devices musty with use, and situations worn to the marrow. 
Its hero is the immemorial comic scoundrel—braggart and coward, 
liar and trickster, hypocrite and shark; pursuer of amorous eld 
and swindler of fond youth; with an alias, and a vanished wife, 
and a secret, and a tendency to the perpetration of grotesque 
bigamy. The heroine is the old familiar éngénue, who is supposed 
to be depravity’s daughter, but who is really of respectable ante- 
cedents and somebody's long-lost child. Mix with these a long- 
lost brother, a foolish widow, a nice young man, a kick, a 
“masher,” a termagant in pursuit, an unused telegram, a feigned 
toothache (as a means of disguise), a “ property ” poodle, a uni- 
versal rendezvous by accident, a harlequinade of flight and capture, 
and any other funeral baked meats of farce you can call to mind, 
and you have as much of Mr. Pinero’s “ new and original comedy ” 
as is not absolutely Mr. Pinero himself. It is true, our dear and 
venerable friend the strawberry mark seems absent. The absence, 
however, is rather apparent than real, From first to last everybody 
is either seeking or evading recognition. And though—when the 
poet towers to his culmination, the crowning glory of his work, 
and all the disguises in which for three long, long acts he has been 
revelling are twitched off and kicked away into the wings—the 
suprenie identification of all is got over out of sight of the audience, 


you rejoice to believe that in camerd the brave old device has again | 


been called into play; that, behind the scenes, after a lapse of 
seventeen years, a daughter has bared her left arm to her joyful 
pa, and once again two loving hearts have blessed with tears of 
appiness and gratitude the strawberry mark — 

To yee lone, and guardians left forlorn, 

And dramatists in whom invention flags, 

Thrice dear— 
and to the aboriginal of genius, of whom, ina rapture of inspiration, 
its creation occurred. 

Mr. Pinero writes and constructs with that knowledge of the 
ordinary exigencies of the stage which we are taught to expect of 
the actor-playwright. He bangs his doors at the right moment; 
he arranges his exits and his entrances with an eye to effect; 
he has his little preparations and surprises; he is careful to 
round off his acts with a certain attempt at a sort of climax; 
his dialogue is neat and not obviously superfluous; he is discreet 
—eren artful—in the use of catchwords; he has done his best 
to bring his creations down to date—to suggest, so to speak, 
himself and Mrs. Annie Edwards rather than Plautus, or even 
Molitre—and te give them just enough stage-life to be useful and 
practical without being offensive ; and, as his audience often laugh 
with him, and his piece goes briskly, he may be held to some 
extent to have succeeded in his intent. If his Chevalier 
Walkinshaw were real in himself, he would be simply intolerable ; 
if he were only played asa reality, his Chevalier Walkinshaw would 
be almost as bad. But in himself the Chevalier Walkinshaw is 
no more like reality than a theatrical poster; and as the person- 
age of a drama the Chevalicr Walkinshaw is played by Mr. 
Edward Terry. C'est tout dire. Mr. Terry is nothing if not 
laboriously grotesque. He composes his parts with great care ; 
he invents intonations (as of a demented clarionet) with singular 
determination ; he is fertile in funny antic and gesture and facial 
expression. But he is never real, and he is almost always mono- 
tonous. There is little save a difference of make-up between his 
Walkinshaw and his Jeames, and between these and his Petitpois 
and his Ali Baba. He is alert, careful, dexterous, skilled in what 
concerns him of the technique of his art; and,a certain dryness 
and sameness notwithstanding, he is very often entertaining. In 
Tie Rocket he works with such a company as to seem, by con- 
trast, an excellent actor. 


A TRADE RETROSPECT. 


J ge year just ending has been exceedingly disappointing to 
those engaged in trade. It began with high hopes, but as it. 
wore on those hopes grew fainter and fainter, and at last have 
given place to gloom. The long agricultural depression has con- 
tinued, and to some extent, indeed, has been deepened ; for the 
area sown with wheat was, on account of the unfavourable seed- 
time, smaller than usual, and yet the price of wheat is lower than 
for a considerable time past. J 'urthermore, the prices of other 
grain have fallen. And, lastly, the spread of foot-and-mouth disease 
has caused grave losses to cattle-farmers. The cotton industry is 
in so bad a state that manufacturers assert that a reduction of 
wages is necessary to save many of them from bankruptcy and to 
enable all to keep their looms at work. Shipbuilding has likewise 
become slack, and the price of iron has fallen about 15 per cent. 
Altogether, the condition of trade is not prosperous. Merchants, 
indeed, say that in most branches profits have disappeared, that 
the best return obtained does not exceed fair interest upon the 
money invested, while in some departments there are losses. 
And upon the Stock Exchange the complaints are not less general 
or less loud. Dealers and brokers alike declare that they never 
remember a year in which so little business has been done. In- 
vestors will not buy, and speculators are afraid to touch any 
stock. Consequently, brokers and dealers say that, while they 
are obliged to attend daily, they do not on an average do more 
than half an hour's work. In the meantime, members of the 
Stock Exchange and people engaged in trade have to keep up 
a large expenditure. They have to pay wages, to pay rent, 
and to pay interest on money borrowed. It is probable that there 
is much exaggeration in these complaints. For the amount of 
business done in trade proper is certainly as large as ever it bas 
been before ; and it is difficult to believe that men would keep up, 
and in many cases extend, the amount of business they have been 
doing, if they did not get a fair return. For instance, in the iron 
trade, where, as already stated, the fall of prices has been as much 
as 15 per cent., it is believed that the out-turn is larger than last 
year ; andthe same is true of most othergreatindustries. But, though 
there may be exaggeration, it is certain that profits are very small 
compared with past years ; and very small profits cause serious 
inconvenience to the poorer traders, for they cannot readily reduce 
their expenditure, and therefore find it ditlicult to make both ends 
meet. The cause of this state of things is unquestionably the long- 
continued agricultural depression. For several years this depres- 
sion has continued. As we pointed out a fortnight ago, the area 
under tillage has greatly decreased during the past ten years, and 
yet the live stock in the country is smaller than it was ten years 
ago. The farming community must in consequence be much worse 
off than it was then. This year the farmers’ troubles have been 
aggravated by an exceptionally small wheat crop not fully made 
up in other produce, by falling prices, and by widespread cattle 
disease. In former times such a long-continued depression would 
have caused severe distress throughout the kingdom, But we are 
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now able to draw all the supplies we require from distant regions 
on easy terms, and therefore we escape actual distress. But at the 
same time all who depend upon agriculture for a living, whether 
directly or indirectly, are impoverished, and their impoverishment 
affects the whole community. They have less money to lay out in 
the towns, and the towns in consequence do less trade. 

The difficulties of our farmers have greatly benefited the farmers 
of the United States. The latter have been favoured by a succes- 
sion of magnificent harvests, and the bad crops of Europe have 
given rise to a great demand for their produce. In consequence 
America has for several years past enjoyed unprecedented pro- 
sperity. There has been a creat rush of immigrants, and new terri- 
tories have been opened up in all directions. If there existed no 
sg tariff in the United States, we should have received 

rom this condition of things some compensation for the losses of 
our farmers. American enterprise would have almost or altogether 
thrown itself into the development of the agricultural resources of 
the country, and the surplus wealth resulting would have been 
laid out in Europe in buying manufactures. The natural tendency, 
in fact, would have been to make England even more of a manu- 
facturing country than she is, and to have directed all the energies 
of the Americans to developing the resources of their soil. But 
the protective tariff has prevented this. 1t hascalled into existence 
a vast and varied manufacture, which to a large extent has enabled 
the country to dispense with European goods. When prosperity 
revived four years ago, the Americans resumed the construction 
of railways suspended in 1873, and the first result was the 
— of immense quantities of iron here in England. It was 
oped that the purchases would continue, and that the British 
iron trade in consequence would become exceedingly prosperous, 
and therefore speculators bought wildly at prices constantly 
rising. But it was found in the course of a few months that 
American buying fell off. The American iron trade, in fact, was 
able in those few months to so increase its output as almost to 
supply the whole home demand. The falling off in American 
buying compelled speculators to sell, and their sales brought down 
prices. The “ boom,” as it was called, had undoubtedly stimulated 
trade throughout this country ; but the cessation of the American 
demand gave itacheck. Speculators in iron lost money, and even 
where they did not lose they were disheartened by the failure of 
their hopes. Another cause that contributed to check the revival 
in trade here generated by the “ boom” in the iron trade was the 
failure of American railway capitalists to borrow in our money 
market. The great speculators who have got control of the 
American railway system at first purposely avoided borrowing in 
the English market. The cel | to construct a large mileage 
in order to water the stock; and when they had done so, to sell 
such a portion of the watered stock in Europe as would defray 
the cost of construction, yet leave to them the control of the 
newly-buiit lines. They found, however, when the time came for 
disposing of the stock in Europe, that the British market was not 
oe ge to accept their shares and bonds. European investors 
become distrustful of their system of management, and were 

not willing to buy on the terms offered. Besides, the stoppage of 
the purchases of iron here contributed to the failure of these issues 
of bonds and shares. Formerly, when not oniy was the capital 
for constructing railways borrowed in this country, but the mate- 
rial was bought here also, there were strong influences interested 


. in making issues successful. But when our iron trade found itself 


supplanted by the American iron trade, it had no interest in help- 
ing the new loans that were brought out, and for the most part 
these new loans fell to the ground. The result has been that too 
much of the capital available for trade in the United States has 
been sunk in the construction of new railways. Difficulties of all 
kinds have in consequence accumulated, and have compelled the 
railway promoters to stop their operations. Railway building has 
for a time been suspended, ironworks have been closed, and work- 
people have been thrown out of employment. These results have 
affected the markets for commodities as well as for securities; and the 
Americans in consequence have been unable to import as many 
commodities from Europe as they would have done had they been 
able to place their loans here. All through the past year the 

rices of American railway securities have been falling, causing 

ifficulties on the Stock Exchange here as well as in America, and 
making all who held those securities feel that they were poorer; 
while, at the same time, the decrease in the imports of European 
goods into America has caused a fall in the prices of commodities 
and has depressed the commercial markets. The effect of this 
state of things has been aggravated by the collapse of speculation 
in France. Ever since the failure of the Union Générale, the 
Paris Bourse has been embarrassed, and this year its embarrass- 
ments have been increased both by the disorder in the French 
finances and by the uneasiness engendered by the new colonial 

olicy adopted by France, and by the isolation in which she finds 
Herself in Europe. The consequence is that the vast mass of 
Stock Exchange securities dealt in upon the Paris Bourse is depre- 
ciated in value. It may be said that the depreciation is in large 
measure merely nominal ; that, if a security yields as good an income 
as it did two years ago, the holder of it is as rich as he was then. And 
no doubt, if he does not need to sell, he is so. But large numbers 
of holders may require to sell for one reason or another. A man 
may have to meet an unexpected call, and be obliged to sell at 
whatever price he can obtain; or he may have an offer of a very 
advantageous purchase. In either case, the fall in the price of the 
security held by him makes him really poorer than he was before. 
Again, business generally is conducted to a greater or less extent 


7 means of borrowed capital, and this borrowed capital is largely 
obtained by pledging Stock Exchange securities. But a bank lends 
upon a Stock Exchange security only a certain proportion of its 
market value. When, therefore, the price falls, the holder of the 
security can borrow less than before. A fall in prices, consequently, 
means that the holders of Stock Exchange securities generally can 
borrow less than they could before to carry on the Costeneee in 
which they are engaged, and, therefore, that in real truth they are 
poorer than they were. Thus the fall in prices that has been going 
on has affected all branches of business, and has more or less 
crippled those engaged. In another way, too, trade is affected. 
When the bonds of a State, or the shares of a railway or other 
great industrial undertaking, fall in price, holders cannot be sure 
that, behind the difficulties of spendintenn there may not be real 
causes to justify the fall. They are, therefore, made apprehensive, 
and fear that much of their capital may be jeopardized. 

While, however, both on the Stock Exchange and in trade 
proper the year has been full of disappointment and loss, the con- 
dition of the great mass of the people has been not unsatisfactory. 
As stated above, the amount of trade actually done during the 
year is larger than ever before, and therefore there has been no 
lack of employment. In spite, too, of the strikes and labour dis- 
putes that are so numerous at present, wages are fairly good. In 
some branches of trade wages are as good, indeed, as they were 
two years ago, and where reductions have taken place they have 
not been very great. In part, moreover, they have been made up 
for by the extreme cheapness of bread. ‘The average price of 
English wheat in certain selected markets published weekly in the 
London Gazette was, as a rule, lower throughout the year than in 
the corresponding weeks twelve months before, though it was 
then exceptionally low. And the price continues to fall even yet. 
Indeed, the price is now so low that it has checked the imports of 
wheat from India. But as the bread bill is the largest item in 
a working-class household's expenditure, the cheapness of bread 
means that wages go farther than in former years, and, with two 
exceptions, the prices of nearly everything consumed by the work- 
ing classes are also exceptionally low. The two exceptions, how- 
ever, are very material—they are meat and rent. Ment in the 
towns is very high; while the accommodation that a working-man 
can obtain for his family is too often exceedingly bad. The price of 
fresh meat, too, is so high as to make it impossible for a large pro- 
— of wage-earners to obtain it except on rare occasions. 

Vith these two exceptions, however, there is no doubt that the 
great cheapness of the articles of general consumption has made 
the condition of the working classes throughout the year fairly 
satisfactory, and promises to make that condition continue satis- 
factory in the new year. 


REVIEWS. 


EGYPT AFTER THE WAR.* 


N studying the difficult problem presented by the state of things 
we see in Egypt now, it would be well for us if we could 
attain to anything like an accurate knowledge of the state of things 
immediately after the war. The constantly-reiterated plea of one 
party is that we destroyed all chances of a real national movement 
towards independence. According to others the aspect of the 
people towards the army of occupation was hostile. It is not 
possible, even to those—perhaps, it should be said, especialy to 
those—who know Egypt best from personal observation, to give a 
clear denial to the statement of either view. The fact is that Eng- 
lish people have very vague ideas as to the constituent elements of 
Egyptian society. If we leave out the Turks, the French, the 
Copts, and the religious fanatics of the mosque of E] Azhar, we 
are face te face with the fellah of country districts and the rabble 
of Cairo. No one who has visited the country since the war can 
possibly fail to know that in neither the one nor the other can any 
political, or so-called “ national,” aspirations be detected. The 
lower orders in the capital city are uniformly well affected, not 
only to us and our soldiers, but almost to all foreigners, with, 
in a few instances, the exception of the French. The people like 
Englishmen, and still more Americans, and it is a proverbial say- 
ing among them that an Englishman's word is as good as an oath. 
This fact is noticed even by such a thoroughly French authority as 
M. Rhoné. To the Cairene shopkeeper and to the donkey-boy the 
rule of Arabi brought simple starvation, They saw their chief 
means of livelihood cut off. Thousands and thousands who had 
been employed at good wages by foreigners were left without 
money. They knew nothing of, and cared less for, politics, but they 
knew only too well that without the employment aflorded by 
Europeans they and their families had no means of subsistence. 
For a few weeks, indeed, they believed, in their ignorance, that 
the promises of a remission of taxes and other benefits of the kind 
would be fultilled by Arabi's Government; but long before his 
final defeat they knew but too well that such promises could not 
be fulfilled, and though a handful of fanatics backed by the army 
kept the city in subjection, the coming of the English was a 
* How we defended Arabi. By A. M. Broadley. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1884. 
Eaqupt after the War ; being the Narrative of a Tour of Iaspection. B 
Villicrs Stuart, MP. London: John Murray. 1883. 
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relief of a very tangible kind to by far the ter number. With 
regard to the fellaheen, the aa ‘was Ffferent. Their total 
ignorance of political affairs prevented them from understand- 
ing the quarrel. Some of them, no doubt, perhaps a majority, 
fancied for a time that Arabi was a deliverer sent from heaven, 
But when the conscription came into every village, when almost 
every able-bodied man was impressed to serve in the army, when 
at the most critical season the fields had to be left to the women 
and children for cultivation, they were rapidly undeceived. Mr. 
Villiers Stuart gives evidence over and over again to this effect, 
while the testimony of other travellers who visited Egypt last 
winter, could it be adduced, would be unanimous to the same effect. 
The Khedive may or,may not be personally unpopular. There is 
strong evidence as to his popularity in country districts, while his 
conduct during the epidemic of cholera both indicated and de- 
served popularity. But there can be no doubt as to his unpopu- 
larity with two classes. The French journalists, who swarm in 
pt, never cease to cry him down; and the Turkish party, 
with which over and over again he has refused, notwithstanding 
his own Turkish descent, to identify himself, hates him equally, 
and is constantly spreading rumours about his “intended abdi- 
cation. 

The testimony of eye-witnesses may be properly appreciated by 
any one who goes through the trouble of reading these two books. 
One is an advocate’s special plea, a kind of appeal from a court to 
public opinion; and the reader naturally and instinctively takes 
every statement with caution. Mr. Stuart, on the other hand, 
aims at finding out and telling the truth, so far as a very limited 
literary power will enable him to tell it intelligibly. On this 
account his book, though it gives us much less information than 
the other, gives us information of the right kind. Mr. Broadley 
had never been in Egypt before, and had a very slight, if any, 
knowledge of Arabic. Mr. Stuart has been in Egypt winter after 
winter for years; and, though he has spent most of them in ac- 
quiring a superficial knowledge of hieroglyphics, he has some ex- 
perience in the vernacular of the country, and can at least correct 
the misstatements of an interpreter. Of both books it is only truth 
to say that their bulk is out of proportion to the amount of real 
historical or political material to be found in them. A volume 
less than half the size of Mr. Broadley’s might have contained all 
that is worth reading in both. Mr. Stuart would have been well 
advised to leave out his antiquities altogether. He will not per- 
suade Egyptologists to believe in his “ discovery” of the distinc- 
tion between Amenhotep IV. and Khoo-en-Aten ; nor will he find 
the scientific mind a bit better pleased to calla palla “funeral 
canopy ” than to call it a “funeral tent.” But the record of his 
travels of inquiry among the people, his somewhat crude political 
deductions, his long experience of the Egyptian mind and mode 
of thought, and, above all, his habit of looking at things from 
the high standpoint of an English gentleman, are qualities which 
give his book a greater claim on our attention than can be con- 
ceded to Mr. Broadley’s one-sided statement of the case. 

So far as Arabi and his friends are concerned, this case may be 
sa very simply. When Egypt was recovering from Ismail’s 

‘amine and Sir Rivers Wilson's finance, a combination of French 
and Turkish intrigue pushed Arabi forward. The Turkish 
y chose him, not for bis cleverness, but for his stupidity ; 
not for his pluck, but for his respectability. He had a very 
reputation both for honesty and for sanctity. It is easy 

in Egypt to acquire a reputation for honesty, yet the virtue is 
rare. It is not so easy to acquire a reputation for sanctity. Yet, 
owing to his obscure birth, Arabi contrived, or it was contrived for 
him, to spread a belief that he belonged to the family of the Saids, 
or the Shereefs, and was consequently a descendant of the prophet. 
Unquestionably this idea gained much ground in Egypt, though, 
so far as we are aware, none of the multitudinous newspaper 
correspondents mentioned it. People unacquainted with Moham- 
medan modes of thought would probably ignore a matter to the 
European mind of so little importance. But in Egypt it was of 
the very first importance. That Arabi was a tool in unscrupulous 
hands has never been denied ; the amount of his own guilt is per- 
haps more difficult to assess. He may not have sanctioned the 
Alexandria massacre, he may not have directly ordered the con- 
flagration, but both outrages were carried out by his adherents, 
and ostensibly for his benefit. The people of Cairo were convinced, 
one and all, Moslem and Copt alike, that “the soldiers,” with 
or without Arabi’s orders, meant to burn Cairo too, Lord 
Wolgeley’s promptitude saved it, and many eye-witnesses declare 
that the English army was welcomed by the common people with 
the strongest demonstrations of joy andrelief. While Arabi seemed 
likely to succeed, such people grovelled to him. When he failed, 
he failed—that was, Orientally speaking, the end of him, That 
a rebel should fail and not be hanged or beheaded is one of those 
things which an Egyptian cannot comprehend. The Arab mind 
literally could not grasp the idea. The fact had to be accounted 
for, and the obvious comment of the people was that Arabi had 
not failed—not so completely, that is, as they had a This 
must be, they argued, on account of something about him of which 
they did not know. His sanctity was that something, perhaps, 
they said; and so Arabi’s failure was and is condoned, and he has 
become a saint, a sheykh of the first water. It is of course much 
to be deplored, and is a good deal owing to our own blundering ; 
but the rosy view of the rebel’s character, objects, and conduct 
taken by Mr. Broadley is absolutely unsustained in any particular. 
Except in so far as by our own mismanagement and the interested 
help of French intrigues we put Arabi into a false position, 


he deserved no favour at our hands. He was not even 
clever. He had not even the excuse of high aims or per- 
sonal ambition. By no ruler in our time, not even Ismail, 
were the Egyptians more mightily oppressed than by Arabi, 
as may be gathered from thousands of witnesses and from 
every second page of Mr. Stuart. Of course Mr. a cs | denies 
it; but it is like the denial that Robespierre put hun to 
death in the Terror. It was not Robespierre, but the executioner. 
This was the clever defence made at the trial and before it, and 
repeated since. The worst thing about it is that it will impose on 
all kinds of fanatics athome, Arabi did not massacre anybody at 
Alexandria. He did not set a single house on fire. He did not 
violate a flag of truce. He did not shoot any Englishmen at Tel- 
el-Kebir. As to the plea that he left Egypt a poor man, it cuts 
both ways. His enormous expenditure while he was in power will 
not be forgotten for many generations. When he thought all was 
his, a private hoard was unnec . These are not, it would 
appeat, the views of Mr. Broadley; but they must be the views 
of those Englishmen who are best acquainted with the facts, 
and can judge from knowledge of the Oriental mind. It was 
impossible last year for any visitor capable of conducting a 
conversation with a native not to see that it was the view 
prevalent in Egypt. Until some better plea is put forward for 
Arabi than we can find in Mr. Broadley’s book, the same view 
will prevail among well-informed people here. The one intelli- 
gible reason that could be given to a native for our lenient treat- 
ment of the rebel was that Lord Wolseley had passed his word 
under a misapprehension, and that an Englishman’s word was in- 
violable. In Egypt this reasoning was frequently adopted in reply 
to anxious inquiries. 

On the whole we cannot regard Mr. Broadley’s overgrown book 
with much favour. It is the truth, but not the whole truth. 
Possibly Mr. Broadley does not know the whole truth. Here he 
is the advocate—the advocate only. Hemakes no attempt to dis- 
play judicial power. He weighs no evidence. He makes no 
inquiry into the authenticity of the fine sentiments put into Arabi’s 
letters, He adds in reality nothing whatever to our knowledge of 
the country, except that he increases the now rapidly growing 
conviction of the utter inefficiency of the Turkish Governors whom 
we have reinstated. Here heand Mr. Stuart are at one. The first 
great difficulty in Egypt is the presence of the Turk. In Arabi’s time 
it used to be questioned whether the Turks or the French were 
the most to blame; but since then English influences have not done 
much to improve matters, We look in vain through Mr. Broadley’s 
book for anything to throw light on the real problems presented 
by Arabi’s brief career. Mr. Stuart says pertinently (p. 95), 
“ Arabi was a commander who took too much for granted” ; > 
after some examples, he goes on :—“ He took it for granted that 
our army would ‘advance by the precise route he had prepared for 
them vid Kafr Dowar; that they would never venture to seize the 
Canal or dare to di: the veto of Lesseps.” Mr. Stuart hits 
the point here. Arabi was an ordinary tian, even more 
ignorant of foreign countries than the typical Frenchman, strong 
in the ideas fostered by his foreign advisers, played upon alter- 
nately by the Turks and by M, de Lesseps, whose part in the ope- 
rations has never been fully described. We look in vain for any 
account of it in Mr. Broadley’s book. Yet, if there can be an 
excuse for the rebel’s conduct, we might suppose that it would be 
found here; and there can be no doubt that, in securing the su 
port of the great Frenchman, Arabi imagined he had abundantly 
secured his position, The story of his rebellion, defeat, and un- 
expected escape has yet to be written. Mr. Stuart describes the 
effect of his career on the minds of the fellaheen. Mr. Broadle 
describes, somewhat more vaguely, the means by which, thro 
the agency of a small and misguided English party, his neck 
was saved. But we have yet to learn how ‘ar his motives were 
honest, how far he trusted in the promises of disloyal Englishmen, 
how far he relied on M. de Lesseps and the large party of French 
intriguers, and how far he was really trusted by the few 
Egyptians who have not since utterly repudiated any connexion 
with him and his very questionable doings, 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE OF HIS FATHER.* 


Sig life of the first Lord Lytton was in one respect very 
different from the lives of most literary men. It was full of 
events. Lord Lytton wasa scholar, a student, a lover of learn- 
ing. But he was also much more, He was a politician, if not 
a statesman. Of his fame asa novelist it is needless to s 
Three of his dramas—Money, Richelieu, and The Lady of 
—are as popular at this day as when they were first brought 
out. His achievements, however, were not confined to the 

use of his pen on almost every imaginable subject, or to an 
occasional speech in Parliament. He was essentially—to use a 
convenient, if inaccurate, phrase—a public character, His per- 
sonality was a common subject of caricature. Gossip, and even 
scandal, made free with his name. Probably most of the scandal 
was false. Men of his stamp and of his temperament have 

rally enjoyed la fanfaronnade des vices qu'ils navaient pas, What- 
ever Lord Lytton did the world was interested in. It was but 
natural that this should be so. His friends and enemies, if he 
Remains of E. Bulwer, Lord 
Il. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
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still has enemies, must alike admit that he was a very remarkable 
man. Whatever he did was more or less successful. His poetry 
has been severely criticized. His novels were assailed as pinchbeck, 
first by superfine persons, then by the majority of those whose 
opinion on literary subjects is respected. Thackeray caricatured 
him mercilessly, and with consummate dexterity, A Bon Gaultier 
Ballad depicted him as “ howling melancholy homage to the 
moon.” Mr. Tennyson described him as a “ bandbox,” and as “ the 
ded man that wears the stays,” and asked him, in verse that 
eserves to live :— 
What profits it to understand 

The merits of a spotless shirt, 

The dapper foot, the little hand, 

If half the little soul be dirt ? 
Bulwer himself was by no means impervious to criticism. He 
suffered keenly, as his son tells us, from the shafts of reviewers, 
and was rebuked by Macaulay in an admirable letter, which was an 
amplification of Bentley’s fine saying that no man is ever written 
down except by himself. He never, although he became a Secre- 
tary of State, reached the highest rank in politics. Asa speaker he 
was too ornate, too elaborate, and too infrequent to command a 
wide influence or excite general applause. But in spite of all 
these drawbacks, enough remained to make him a striking and 
impressive figure. His fopperies and failings might excite ridicule, 
but his talents ensured respect, and his success made him an 
object of admiration. He aspired to shine, and he shone in 
society. He liked gaiety, and he was especially fond of cards. 
Solitude he did not like, and he would probably have preferred 
being evil spoken of to not being spoken of at all. His relations 
with his wife, which from private disagreement into public 
feud, brought his private life with unusual prominence before the 
world. On this topic his son writes with judicious reticence, and 
in excellent taste. But it cannot be ignored, either in estimating 
the nature of the man, or in accounting for the fierce light of 
notoriety in which he habitually lived. He was fond of aflecting 
idleness, and once assured a young audience that he had never 
worked more than three hours a day. In reality he was intensely 
studious, and never gave to the public what had not undergone 
the labour of the file. He was born a writer. He may almost be 
said to have secreted literature by some natural process. Mental 
production seemed to be with him a necessity, At first he had to 
write for his daily bread, his yearly allowance being five hundred 
pounds, and his average expenditure, according to his son, about 
three thousand. But his habits of industry my ine him through- 
out his life. He made mistakes, as in The Last Days of Pompeii. 

But it was not for want of pains. 

To write the life of such a man is no easy task. The abun- 
dance of the material in some respects increases the difficulty. 
Where so much is known, it is not easy to make a selection, and 
the Earl of Lytton can only in two volumes arrive at his father's 
twenty-ninth year. We doubt if it is ever wise to compose bio- 
graphies on such a scale, Lockhart’s Life of Scott is one of the 
most fascinating books in the English language. But it is in ten 
volumes; and, though it would be an exaggeration to say that 
nobody reads it, its readers are infinitely fewer than they ought to 
be, or than they would be if it were in three. 

The unpublished manuscripts bequeathed me by my father [says Lord 
igten) by addition to his private correspondence and note-books) consist 
of several dramas completely finished, an entire volume of his “ History 
of Athens,” never published, a few sketches made for some other historical 
works, and an immense number of unfinished novels, plays, poems, and 
oo Some of these compositions are the produce of the earliest, others 
of the intermediate, and others again of the very latest, period of his 
literary life. For, although his life was passed in writing for the public, 
the fact is abundantly attested by his manuscripts and note-books that 
at every * of it he read more than he wrote, and wrote more than he 
publish 
It is the popular belief that Bulwer exhibited in the heroes of 
his novels successive portraits of himself, drawn with an admiring 
hand. The fact that the ages of the actual writer and the fictitious 
character generally corresponded is adduced in support of this 
theory. Tere is his son’s account of the matter :— 

Traces of the emotions, the sentiments, the passions and affections, the 
studies and meditations—the excitements of personal action, and the 
varieties of individual experience—which in turn affected the character 
and promoted or retarded the growth of his genius, are more or less 
apparent in all his works. For no man ever wrote more directly out of his 
own heart. But they are apparent only as reflected lights and shadows 
from that hidden world into which biography is a voyage of discovery. 


Readers of these volumes will perhaps be disappointed if they 
expect much new light to be thrown by them “ee the late Lord 
Lytton’s character and doings. So much had been told already 
that there was probably little more to tell, at least of a kind 
which an affectionate biographer would care to reveal. From the 
t fault or misfortune of Lord Lytton’s life—what his son calls 
is ill-omened marri filial piety naturally stands somewhat 
aloof. The slight sketch which the biographer feels it consistent 
with his duty to give shows merely the gradual progress of 
estrangement between a nervous, irritable, preoccupied man, and 
an impulsive, exacting woman. “ Persons about to marry” authors 
would do well to study it; but it possesses little general interest. It 
would be unjust to the writer not to quote the words with which 
he concludes it :— 

I have now given [he says], from the only authentic record of them, all 
the particulars relative to the circumstances of my father’s marriage. 
Their multiplied evidence of his early affection for my mether is, I think, 
no unworthy tribute to her character and conduct at a time when, a young 
unmarried girl, she was placed in a very difficult and py position. 


And on my father’s side, the history illustrates with great force that depth 
and strength of character which it ismy object to portray with the utmost 
fidelity in my power. The facts, which have been related without reserve, 
will, I trust, greatly abbreviate my task in dealing with the painfnl sequel 
of the story ; into which it would be impossible for me to enter minutely 
without the appearance of sitting in judgment on my parents. I might 
have spared a part of what I have printed already if their ill-omened union 
had not produced a multiplicity of published extravagances which would 
not permit me to dismiss the subject with the simple statement that, at an 
early age, my father married for love, contrary to the wishes of his mother, 
and that his marriage was imprudent and unhappy. His own letters will 
now enable all candid persons to judge for themselves whether the writer of 
them could have been capable of the brutality, the cruelty, the meanness, 
and seliishness attributed to him in the numerous libels which he him- 
self scorned to notice, and which cannot be repeated by his son for the 
purpose of refuting them. 

This sort of general testimony to character seldom goes for much, 
aud cannot be fairly weighed against positive evidence. But it is 
creditable in a son that he should believe in the innocence of his 
father. 

Edward Lytton Bulwer was born in Baker Street on the 25th 
day of May, 1803. He had an anxiety, which ungallant people 
will call feminine, to conceal the year. 

For my own part [he says with characteristic pomposity] I have never 

had the least wish to know at what age any man whose life or writings in- 
spired me with the least interest entered and left this bustling planet. Nay, 
on the contrary, I always shun that knowledge, and, if it be forced upon 
me, try to forget it. I form my own idea of a man’s age, and am not dis- 
posed to change it at the whim of a chronologist. It is in vain to tell me 
that Voltaire was once young Arouet; to me he is always the old man 
with the crutch-cane and the wrinkled visage, sharp with a thousand 
snecrs. It is in vain to tell me that Petrarch died at sixty-eight. I see 
him only as he first saw Laura—at the golden age of twenty-seven. 
Lord Lytton himself died at the age of seventy, It would be in- 
teresting to know at which stage of his busy, strenuous, posture- 
making life he would have preferred to be instantaneously 
photographed. He was never sent to a public school, and 
admirers of those institutions may perhaps trace in his character 
certain faults which a freer intercourse with boys might have 
checked or eradicated. Whether it might not also have re- 
pressed or impaired some of the quatities which forced him to 
the front, in spite of all his faults, is another and perhaps a 
more complicated question. It is not until he was sent to Cam- 
bridge that his life becomes really interesting. We do not 
forget that this event was preceded by a flogging, a flirtation, 
and a grand passion. ‘The first of these experiences Bulwer him- 
self describes, in language worthy of some great convulsion of 
nature, and the second in the terms of a Surrey melodrama. The 
third, which was interrupted by the death of the girl, was, if we 
may trust the biographer, really serious. Lord Lytton never got 
over it, and wrote the damsel’s epitaph in Kenelm . Chillingly, 
almost the last of his novels. But these lacerations of the fashion- 
able heart are apt to pall upon the most susceptible reader. Lord 
Lytton was a person of expensive emotions, of which, as they 
probably cost him a great deal to get up, he naturally liked to 
make the most in print. The “pageant of his bleeding heart ” has 
been sold cheap at the bookstalls for many years. It would take 
more than the literary skill of the second Lord Lytton to surround 
with fresh interest the stale raptures of the first. But at Cam- 
bridge, which the first Lord Lytton describes himeelf in the 
former and autobiographical volume of the two now published, 
he may be seen at his best. He found himself among his intellec- 
tual equals—Cockburn, Praed, his own brother Henry, Charles 
Buller, and the veteran politician who still represents Wolver- 
hampton in Parliament. His portraits of some of these eminent 
men are admirable, perhaps the best things in the book. This is 
what he says of the late Sir Alexander Cockburn :— 

Cockburn was the first young man combining both superior intellect and 
studious temper with whom I had ever associated. . . . Henry had then 
given little indication of the remarkable ability he has since developed. 
Life has been his best preceptor. Though not without the ardour for know- 
ledge, his reading was extremely capricious and desultory; and at that 
time horse-dealers, coach-makers, and tailors absorbed the larger share of 
his attention. Cockburn was older than myself; had seen much of the 
world, been originally intended for the diplomacy, knew intimately French 
and German. Deficient in classical information, he now toiled hard to 
acquire it. And his mornings and nights were spent in diligent methodical 
study ; butin the hours of recreation he was singularly joyous aad convivial. 
He had a frankness of manner and a liveliness of conversation that stole 
away all my reserve. Nor was he without gravity and tenderness of 
sentiment. His companionship was eminently useful to me at that period 
of my life. 

Bulwer became a frequent speaker at the Union, and thus he 
describes his most formidable rival :— 

A common interest in that debating society brought together in joyous 
social life the most ardent and ambitious youths of the University. What 
robust and sanguine society exhilarated the suppers to which we adjourned 
from our mimic senate! There, foremost in ready wit, as the hour 
befure he had been in brilliant extempore eloquence, was Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed. There was a fascination in the very name of this young 
man which eclipsed the repute of all his contemporaries. Sweeping away 
prizes and scholarships from the competition of perhaps sounder and more 
copious learning ; the quickest aud wisest debater in the Union without 
study or preparation; carrying everywhere into our private circles a 
petulant, yet graceful vivacity; matchless in repartee ; passionately 
fond of dancing, never missing a ball, though it were the night before an 
examination. There was in his mind a reckless exuberance of energy and 
life, all the more striking from its contrast with a frame and countenance 
painfully delicate and marked by the sympt of ption. He 
excited at the University the same kind of haunting personal interest that 
Byron was then exciting in the world. : 

Alas! év oi Ocoi prodew véos. Bulwer’s emulation 
was also aroused by the copious erudition, the splendid oratory, 
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and the growing fame of Macaulay, who was three years his 
senior, “ The trophies of Miltiades,” he finely says, “ the 
— of Miltiades would not suffer me to sleep.” 

t would be tedious to follow the young man of letters minutely 
through the vicissitudes of his career after leaving Cambridge. 
Like the still more famous man, his junior by some six years, who 
is now Poet Laureate, he took a poll degree. But he had begun 
to write before he went up to the University; he continued to 


write there, and he may be said to have scarcely stopped writing for |. 


the rest of his life, He married young, but his wife saw little 
or nothing of him. What George IIL, with singular absurdity, 
said to Gibbon might with less impropriety have been addressed 
to Bulwer. It was “scribble, scribble, scribble” from morning to 
night. The only favourable specimen of his works whose pro- 
duction is chronicled in these volumes is not so much read as it 
deserves to be. Devereux may be left in the obscurity to which 
it has sunk. But Pelham shows Lord Lytton in his happiest 
vein. There is no bad metaphysics in it, no 7 preternatural 
mystery, no hollow and tedious rant. he author had 
’ not begun to preach, or to adopt the tone of the converted roué 
so much more hateful to gods and men than that of the honest 
sinner, or to consult the taste of the “great German people.” 
Pelham is lively, witty, really amusing, and will live even un- 
aided by the satire of Sartor Resartus, But this biography will 
be read rather for the sake of what Lord Lytton did, and of the 
people whom he knew, than of what he wrote. His literary form 
is so well known that no one particularly wants to hear more 
about it, and we cannot but think that the biographer is grievously 
mistaken in printing a large portion, or, for aught we know, the 
whole, of the manuscripts which his father left behind him. About 
Lady Caroline Lamb, on the other hand, whom he knew inti- 
mately, and whose memory is as much associated with Lord Byron 
as with Lord Melbourne, there is still considerable curiosity of a 
more or less legitimate kind. Bulwer, who was in love with her, 
thus writes of her as she was sixty years ago :— 

Lady Caroline Lamb was then between thirty and forty, but looked much 
younger than she was, thanks perhaps to a slight rounded figure and a 
childlike mode of wearing her hair (which was of a pale golden colour) in 
close curls, She had large hazel eyes, capable of much varied expression, 
exceedingly good teeth, a pleasant laugh, and a musical intonation of voice, 
despite a certain artificial draw), habitual to what was called the Devonshire 
House set. Apart from these gifts, she might be considered plain. But she 
had, to a surpassing degree, the attribute of charm, and never failed to 
ee if she chose to do so. Her powers of conversation were remarkable. 

n one of Lord Byron’s letters to her, which she showed me, he said, * You 
are the only woman I know who never bored me.” 
In 1831 Mr. Bulwer was returned for St. Ives. In 1829 he had 
made the acquaintance of the extraordinary man who remained 
his friend through life, and who far surpassed him in political, if 
not also in literary, genius, The acquaintance began over books; 
and Bulwer, with a candour which seems to have been taken in 
excellent part, severely criticized The Young Dulce :— 

You do not seem to me [he writes to Mr. Disraeli] to do justice to your 
own powers when you are so indulgent to flippancies. I do think you 
should look with a harsh, and even hypercritical, eye upon all those anti- 
thetical neatnesses of style which make the great feature of your composi- 
tion. .. . The flippancies I allude to are an ornate and showy effeminacy, 
which I think oy should lop off on the same principle as Lord Ellenborough 
should cut off his hair. In a mere fashionable novel aiming at no higher 
merit, and to a mere dandy aiming at nothing more solid, the flippancies 
and the hair might be left, and left gracefully. But I donot think the one 
suits a man who is capable of great things, nor the other a man who occu- 
pies great places. 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say of Lord Lytton, as 
was said of a latitudinarian spiritualist, that he believed nothing 
which he ought and everything which he ought not. But it is 
certain that, while his son labours with great assiduity and dubious 
success to explain what were.his religious opinions, astrology, 
chiromancy, animal magnetism, and other such things were part of 
what may be called the creed of the author of A Strange Story. 
‘We can only say that different people have different methods of 
amusing themselves, and that there is no accounting for tastes. 
Among other fruits of this curious prying into the unknowable 
and not worth knowing was a “geomantic figure” of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which the biographer prints in full. Some of the 
predictions are strangely felicitous, and, if they had been made 
when Mr. Disraeli was a young man, would have been really ex- 
traordinary, They were, however, made in 1860, eight years 
after the future Prime Minister had become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of his party in the House of Commons, 
and when he was among the three or four most distinguished 
politicians in the country. Still it is curious to read that “he 
will die, whether in or out of office, in an exceptionally high 
position”; that “he will bequeath a repute out of all proportion 
to the opinion now entertained of his intellect, even by those who 
think most highly of it”; and that “greater honours far than he 
has yet acquired are in store for him.” “No figure I have 
drawn,” says the distinguished geomancer, “more surprises me 
than this.” Readers may make what they please out of such a 
remark, We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the 
manner in which the biographer has performed his duty. The 
first volume was virtually written by bis father. In the second 
there is much pointed reflection which some people will be dis- 
posed to call brilliant, and others flashy. Perhaps the most cha- 
racteristic chapter is that in which Mr. Bulwer's first return to 
Parliament is introduced with a general sketch of the political 
situation just before the Reform Act of 1832. Lord Lytton is, of 
course, entitled to express his own opinion of the character and 


motives of the reformers, and this is scarcely the place in which 

to pass judgment upon it. But he seems occasionally to forget that 

his father was then an active champion of the popular side, and a 

constant contributor to that “ Liberal press” which “ surpassed 

itself in the language of personal menace, detraction, and vitu- 

— In other respects Lord Lytton does the best he can for 
is father. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


OR persons of an austere and solemn turn the author of 
Molly Bawn has little or no sympathy. To her the purely 
intellectual is as if it were not; she recks not of higher duties and de- 
velopments ; she is averse from Schopenhauer, and modern music, 
and First Principles, and that intimate alliance of passion with 
science—of blackboard and hymeneal altar, so to speak—which 
counts for so much in the romance of the Higher Culture. These 
things, and “the effect of gravity” which they produce, have no 
place in her theory of existence. With the gifted essayist, she 
speaks to bachelors and maids—virgintbus puerisque ; and life to 
her is like love in the play—a rapture of “ youth, beauty, and clean 
linen.” Her girls are all pretty and amorous, and her boys are 
all amorous and brave; her widows are only widows for the 
nonce; the voice of the turtle is heard whenever she sits down to 
write. She has read the works uf Miss Broughton, and been 
taken with the manner of them; so that she writes habitually in 
the present tense (which is a nuisance), and is now and then 
addicted to skittishness in the way of personal comment (which is 
a pity). But, unlike her great instruetress, she is neither cruel 
nor tragical. Her heroines do not die of peculiar passion or a 
rival's perfidy; her heroes are neither monstrous nor disap- 
ointing. She is too fond of sweethearting to mar its course 
+ any violent interference; she likes her boys and girls too 
well to break their happiness by any tragical impertinence 
whatsoever. She means them to be blessed, and. blessed 
(if we remember aright) they invariably are. She sets them 
down, “by one, by two, by three,” in some pleasant country 
house, rich in greenery without and convenient window-seats 
within. She dresses them delightfully, brews them wonderful 
afternoon tea, endows them with all manner of graces and attrac- 
tions, fills their hearts with love and their mouths with light 
banter and quotations from the poets; and, after a certain amount 
of probation—with wonderful firelight effects in cosy drawing- 
rooms and ecstasies of “moonlight and feeling” in enchanted 
summer woods—she organizes a general wedding, and marries you. 
off her six couples out of hand. Everybody is happy, and every- 
body deserves his happiness; and it is all so pleasantly imagined 
and so prettily done that for the moment incredulity is impos- 
sible, and only when the book is shut and put away does reason 
reassert itself,and you perceive that in heaven and earth there are 
more things—a great many more—than are dreamed of in the 
philosophy of Universal Flirtation she affects. 
In Rossmoyne, her latest novel, she has expounded this philo- 
sophy more completely than in any other of her works. It is a 
oxysm of sweethearting three volumes long. The hero and 
eroine are Brian Desmond and Monica Beresford; and to them 
the greater portion of the novel is devoted. But they have 
couples more than one to keep them in countenance; for 
Ulic Ronayne is desperately enamoured of Olga Bohun, and 
Kelly, the comic barrister, has lost his heart to Hermia Herrick ; 
while in the background (R. U. E.) Lord Rossmoyne kneels. 
vainly to the enchanting Olga, and (L. C.) a ridiculous Englishman 
makes clumsy advances to Monica, and Mary Browne (L. U. E) 
confesses her passion for a certain Peter, and (R. C.) Brian, old 
Uncle George, proposes to Monica’s elderly aunt Priscilla ; and all 
over the stage Monica’s sister Kit—a delightful child—looks on 
and sympathizes, and makes up her mind to begin on her own 
account as soon as ever she can. As may be imagined, a pro- 
digious amount of love-making of all sorts—peculiar, in suliloquy ; 
dual, in sequestered woods and magic gardens; collective, in 
firelit drawing-rooms, and at charades, and during games of lawn 
tennis—is achieved by everybody. It is pleasant to be able to 
add that much of it is (in its way) quite natural and good; the 
author knows all about sweethearting and the ways of sweet- 
hearts, and her best love-scenes are touched with a tact, an 
eloquence of feeling, a knowledge of the species and the individual, 
which make them, even in the iron age we adorn, appropriate 
and attractive reading. Plot she has none. But she has a way of 
writing about the nothings that are all the world to persons in love 
which is, so far as we know, peculiar to herself. Added to this, her 
powers of portraiture are considerable. Hers is a flattering brush, 
of course; but she works with real dexterity, differentiating her 
characters with much skill, and with a kindly enthusiasm for 
what is amiable and pretty which seldom fails to awaken a corre- 
sponding sentiment in her readers. Monica Beresford is, in her 
way, a very nice person indeed ; so, in hers, is the fair and stately 
widow, Hermia Herrick; so, in hers, is Olga Bohun, though she 
uses rouge, and though (this, we conceive, is very good sweet- 
hearting indeed) she persuades the enamoured Ulic to be in love 


* Rossmoyne. By the Author of “Molly Bawn.” 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1883. 
Tay. By the Rev. W. O. Peile. 1 vol. London: Allen& Co. 1883. 
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with her dainty artifice, and even, on occasion, to improve its 
effect by the application of an amorous and artistic pockethand- 
kerchief. All three are charming and individual as far as they go; 
and ail three, as far as they go, are natural and true. It isthe same 
with the other personages of the drama; with Ulic and Brian, and 
Kelly and Rossmoyne, and Madame O'Connor, and the ridiculous 
Englishman, and the adorable Kit, and Aunt Penelope, and Aunt 
Priscilla, and Uncle George. They are only sketches, but they are 
sketches so generously observed, so cleverly done, and so personal 
in effect, that you know them one and all at least as well as 
though you had met them at dinner, and know them for excellent 
folks of their kind and quite agreeable acquaintances. In fact, 
Rossmoyne—with its lively talk, its pretty heroines, its gallant 
heroes, its marvellous moonlights, its kindly humour, its undaunted 
love-making, its shameless disregard for the life zsthetic and the 
life according to Herbert Spencer alike, is a pleasant and ex- 
hilarating book. Above all, for bachelors and maids, and such, 
whatever their age and station, as have not yet ceased to take an 
interest in what happens when (as a great and noble writer has 
put it) in the morning of Life the Truthful woos the Beautiful, 
and their offspring is Love. 

In Tay, a booklet not without merit, we have the quaint 
and moving spectacle of a clergyman (presumably beneticed) 
adopting one of the mannerisms dear to ~ novelists in general 
and to Miss Broughton in particular, and writing in the present 
tense and autobiographically, as if he were not himself but 
his own heroine. “I am Tay,” he preludes, “I the chronicler. 
Let it not be supposed that I was christened after a river, 
as was the heroine of a recent novel, or that I am not 
entitled to a longer and statelier Christian name, if anybody 
chooses to apply it, which no one does, except,” ard so forth, 
and so forth. Tay, it must be added, is a young woman of 
good parts and some shrewdness, though addicted at times to be 
gushing and even skittish, in joy and in sorrow both. She has a 
quick enough eye for character, and a certain little talent of 
portraiture, which she applies with most euccess to the people 
whom she does not particularly like—to her brother-in-law Cripps, 
the curate, and her sister Amy, the wife of Cripps, and her rival 
in love, the fair but despicable Miss Cosway. Her story is easily 
told, and for some time easily read. She is the daughter of James 
Vernon, “rector of Selland St. Margaret in Eastershire ” (which 
is, being interpreted, Norfolk), who is a paralytic, whom she 
nurses, and to whom she usually refers as “my darling,” 
or “my poor darling,” or “my old darling,” as in novels 
loving davghters always do. Ter brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Cripps Smith, and Amy his wife, are curates in charge; 
and they all live together at the rectory, with the little 
Smiths and the pupils whom Cripps, though he hates teaching 
and teaches ill, is obliged to take. After refusing a couple of 
offers, Tay acknowledges her fate in the person of a certain 
Lycidas King, a descendant of the “hapless youth” immor- 
talized by John Milton, and named in honour of the matchless 
threnody devoted to his drowned ancestor. Tay and Lycidas have 
made up their minds, and all is going very smoothly indeed, when 
Tay’s twin-brother Oswald, a cadet at Woolwich, is accused of 
theft and publicly disgraced, James Vernon dies, and Lycidas 
King is reported drowned at sea—all in the space of a very few 
days. ‘Tay, heartbroken, goes out to India in company with a 
young lady who is the fiancée of her brother Phil—a person in 
the service of the Honourable East India Company. On the 
voyage she discovers that Leonard Harpur, one of ee rejected 
suitors (of whom the bold Lycidas had been exceedingly jealous), 
is a fellow-passenger. Of course her heart is dead, and of course 
she can only consider Leonard as a friend. Still they are aboard 
the same ship; and when she arrives in India and settles down at 
Lucknow with her brother, the Commissioner, she sees a great 
deal of him. Then comes the Mutiny; and Leonard and Phil and 
his wife are all besieged together in the Residency. One day 
Leonard saves her life by snatching her out of range of a falling 
ruin, and in doing so gets mortally hurt. Tay offers to marry and 
nurse him (his hurt is spinal); he accepts the offer; they are 
married ; and they go back to Europe together. At Sorrento, 
where they take up their abode, they come upon the wicked 
man to whom Oswald owes his ruin; they oblige him to 
make reparation; and then Leonard dies, and Tay returns 
to England. There she presently finds out that Lycidas is not 
dead; that her sister Amy, at the instigation of Miss Cosway 
(in love with Lycidas), has played her false ; and that she may win 
her old love after all. This, it need hardly be said, she does. The 

nitent Amy dies of cancer; Lycidas—the object, as Lycidas 

Sing, of a kind of family curse—becomes Lycidas Llewellyn, and 
heir to 2,000/, a year; the wicked Cosway is confounded ; Cripps 
is offered consolation in the person of a buxom East Anglian ; 
justice is done all round; and everything ends happily. Before 
this desirable consummation is reached, however, we have to 
traverse a great stretch of dull reading. The book breaks in two 
in the middle. Tay is not so good at Indian life and character 
as she is at life and character in Eastershire. Her sketches of 
Norfolk scenery and Norfolk people may be read with interest 
and some amusement. But to Lucknow and the defence of the 
Residency she cannot rise. The story of her relations with Leonard 
is vaguely felt and vaguely told. Her triumph over all the wicked 
ple is feeble and unimpressive. You are heartily glad when, 
ving secured her Lycidas and confounded the enemy, she makes 
her curtsey, and bids you good-bye. 
Herr Niemann’s Bakchen und Thyrsostrdger is a solemn and 


bewildering mixture of passion and philosophy. It is based on 
a sentence in “ that one of Plato's discourses which is called the 
Phedo,” where Socrates, “the prince of philosophers,” delivers 
himself of “ the Orphic apothegm” which says that “the wand- 
bearers are many, but the inspired are few.” Herr Niemann is 
“of opinion that the inspired were no others than those who 
philosophized rightly, and who after death went to dwell amo: 
the gods; while the wand-bearers were they “who interchan 
pleasure for pleasure, paia for pain, and fear for fear, but who did 
not attain to virtue, and could not be admitted among the gods.” 
HIence the title of his novel, which is a study of the Wand- 
bearers and the Inspired in modern Berlin, That sandy and un- 
comfortable city is evidently a very unsatisfactory place of 
residence. The Wand-bearers there are many and shameless; the 
Inspired are few, but what they lack in mene. they make up in 
unpleasantness. In this particular capacity, indeed, they are far 
ahead of the opposite sect, if Herr Niemann has —_ Ae 
their representatives, the noble Ephraim, and Dr. Stahlhardt, his 
highly respectable papa. Dr, Stahlbardt is a phrenologist ; more 
than that, he is dull in no mean degree; more than that, he has a 
weakness for conversing in speeches many pages long ; more 
that even, he has a dreadful habit of quoting Shakspeare in the 
original German :— 

The scoff and censure of the times, 

The oppression of the strong, the slights of the proud, 

‘The pain of contemned love, the denial of right, 

The arrogance of oflice, and all the wrongs 

Which worthless fools inflict on silent merit, 
and all the rest of it. Ephraim, his son, is worthy of him. 
Ephraim, his son, is a sentimental, scientific, long-winded prig. 
He falls in love with a certain Flora,a maiden with blue eyes, 
golden hair, a wonderful bust, a foot which must be unique in 
Germany, anda capacity of philoprogenitiveness -~ to be regarded 
with extreme respect. He embraces Flora,and Flora embraces 
him. He resolves to marry Flora, and Flora asks no better than to 
marry him. But he reflects that, “according to the views of many 
modern theologians, and also of many Fathers of the Church,” 
marriage as practised nowadays does not altogether “ realize the 
intentions of the founder of the Christian religion”; and to clear 
his mind he has recourse to Socrates, the Vulgate, the history of 
the Essenes, the Greek version of the Scriptures, and innumerable 
works besides. In the end he fights a duel, catches cold, dies of 
consumption, and is, we infer, admitted “to dwell among the 
gods.” Most people will refuse to follow him, and rather prefer to 
cast in their lot with the Wand-bearers, These, as painted by 
Herr Niemann, are certainly dull; but they are not so dull as the 
gifted Ephraim. Their chief occupation in life is driving a coach 
and four through the Seventh Commandment; they also indulge 
in violent passions (tempered with metaphysical discoursing), and 
commit suicide. Moreover, they are much given to embracing. So, 
by the way, is almost everybody in the book. A tendency to embrace 
is a characteristic of Wand-bearers and Inspired alike. Here (the 
actors are two citizens of Berlin, no longer in their first youth) is 
a specimen of the Embrace Guilty:—“ With a gliding step she 
was beside him; her arms closed about his neck; she sank upon 
his breast, and twined her supple limbs like coils about him.” 
Here (the actors are Ephraim the Inspired and the philopro- 
genitive Flora) is a specimen of the Suabesee Innocent :-—* Then 
—he knew not whether the kiss came from him or her—-but 
two arms were thrown round him, a heavenly glow pervaded his 
frame, and soft lips were pressed to his, robbing him, for the 
moment, of his senses.” We could quote others (the book might 
be described as “An Essay on Embraces; with Examples”), but 
we refrain, Enough has been given to show that Germany is not 
wholly compacted of blood and iron; that now and then it must 
be almost as amusing to be an Inspired One as it is to be a Wand- 
bearer; and that in England Herr Niemann is not likely to be a 
popular novelist. 


CHINESE GORDON,* 


bps contents of this book mainly relate to the two most pro- 
minent questions of the day—the position of China as a 
fighting Power, and the condition of the Soudan; and it appears, 
therefore, at a most opportune moment. Amid the conflict of 
diverse opinions, crude suggestions, and ignorant surmises with 
which the world has lately been favoured on these matters it is a 
relief to turn to the experiences and utterances of General Gordon, 
who has a wider practical knowledge of both China and the 
Soudan than any one living, and who is gifted with unusual 
powers of political penetration and of insight into character. The 
present volume will therefore prove a valuable guide to politicians 
at the present crises, as well as a welcome source of information to 
those who desire to learn more than can be gathered from news- 
aper reports of the condition of the Chinese army and of the 
orces of the Mahdi. 

The main features of Gordon's campaign against the Taiping 
rebels are so well known that it is unnecessary to refer to them in 
detail. Mr. Hake evidently feels with us on this point, and, with- 
out wearying his readers by describing at length events which are 
as familiar in our mouths as household words, be contents himself 
with giving a light sketch of them, and fills in the picture with a 
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avae narrative, which to most people will be entirely new. 
6 first impressions left by “the story ” will be astonishment at 
the extraordinary self-reliance, in the highest sense, possessed by 
Gordon, often under the most trying circumstances, and admira- 
tion at the perfect disinterestedness of his character. When called 
upon as @ young captain of Engineers to lead a force of undisci- 
plined Chinese soldiers, officered by men of all nationalities, in 
many of whom little confidence could be placed, against the Taiping 
sobelo flushed with victory and already in ion of the richest 


provinces of the Empire, he never hesitated as to thecourse he should 
pursue 


./ His only — experience of war had been asa subordi- 
cer in the Crimea ; and yet, when he assumed the command 
of the Ever Victorious Army, he laid down a plan of campaign 
from which he never swerved, and the wisdom of which was 
amply justified by the success which attended it. With a glance 
"he saw that the old Napoleonic tactics of striking at the centre 
of the enemy and separating his forces were those best suited to 
the emergency, and he therefore at once attacked and captured the 
central positions of Fushan, Chanzu, Taitsan, and Quinsan, thus 
cutting off Soochow from the Yang-tsze Keang, and at the same 
time threatening the land communications between that important 
‘city and Nanking, the head-quarters of the rebellion. The first 
result of these rapid and unexpected operations was that some of 
the rebel leaders in Soochow, finding themselves isolated from 
their friends and threatened by their enemies, began to make 
overtures for surrender. The General-in-chief, however, Moh- 
wang by name, refused positively to listen to the advice of his 
weaker brethren. This man, as Mr. Hake says, “was as brave 
as a lion, and would have shed the last —_ of his blood rather 
than surrender.” Such was the intention he announced at the 
Council-table at which he presided. So uncompromising a leader 
‘was evidently out of harmony with his faltering lieutenants, and 
his resolve led to a hot debate, in the midst of which Kung- 
‘wang, one of the disputants, drew a dagger and stabbed his resolute 
chief in the back. The blow proved instantly fatal, and having 
cut off his head, the conspirators sent it as a propitiatory offering 
to the Imperial commander. The obstacles in the way of the 
negotiations having been thus removed, the city was given up to 
Gordon, on condition that the lives of the conspiring leaders 
should be . How this promise given by Gordon was falsi- 
tied by the treachery of Li Hung-chang, and how bitter was Gordon’s 
ief and anger at the a thus done, will be found described 
the volume before us. To execute the rebel chiefs, even 
although their lives had been promised them, seemed so natural to 
the Imperialist officers that they could not understand Gordon’s 
virtuous indignation at their breach of faith. eed, his whole 
was a perplexing enigma to them. dinary bravery 
could understand, but a commander who was always in front 
of his men, who led every forlorn hope, and who was never armed 
with anything more formidable than a bamboo-cane, excited their 
ewan wonder ; patriotism they were accustomed to see, but 
& foreigner who toiled day and night for the good of the Govern- 
ment he served, who refused to allow himself the rest of a moment 
more than was absolutely n , and who not only abstained 
from looting himself but forbade his followers to help themselves, 
was an object of incredulous surprise}>and a man who could feel 
so deeply the shame of having his Honour tampered with by the 
Mandarins that he should indignantly refuse to receive a present 
of money sent him by their Emperor as a reward of his services, 
and who could even flog the astonished bearers of the treasure 
out of his room, was altogether beyond their comprehension... But 
though these traits were beyond the ~ of the ordinary Chinese mind, 
Mandarins no sooner recognized that they were not assumptions 
of virtue than one and all exchanged their perplexed suspicions for 
unbounded admiration. To the present day the friendship between 
Gordon and Li Hung-chang, which began with the Taiping cam- 
ign has remained unbroken, with the exception of the temporary 
h after the fall of Soochow, and in 1880, when war appeared 
to be imminent between China and Russia, it was to Gordon that 
his former comrade in arms turned for advice and help. This 
appeal from Li reached Gordon just at the time when he had 
resigned his appointment as secretary to Lord Ripon, and he at once 
nded to it by starting for Tientsin. “ When Li Hung-chang 
‘ gaw his old friend he fell on his neck and kissed him. Seventeen 
years before, he had brought peace to China; he brought it once 
more. He conferred with Li, with all the great satraps of the 
Empire, and he turned the scale.” At Li's request he drew up a 
memorandum on the Chinese army, which Mr. Hake gives at 
— and which is full of sound practical wisdom. 
e burden of the lesson which Gordon sought to inculcate in 
she possesses in point of numbers in the s wi 
which she can move his tens, unburdened as they are with bag- 
, than to seek to create an army on the Euro model. 
Fite ed battles should, he considers, be avoided, neither should 
Chinese troops attempt to attack forts, Their strength lies in 
their power of protracting a campaign and of harassing their 
enemies. Light equipments are thus the best suited to them, and 
their rifles should be of the simplest construction. He even, under 
certain circumstances, recommends flight. “ When an enemy comes 
up and breaks the wall ofa city the Chinese soldiers ought not to 
stay and fight the enemy ”—so did they not at Sontay—“ but go 
out and attack the trains of baggage in the rear, and worry him on 
the roads he came by.” Torpedoes of the sim kind and in 
numbers are the best for Chinese use, and for the defence of 
sea-coast, mortars should be used in preference to guns. 


All this is excellent advice, and if war should by chance break 
out between China and France we may expect to see it acted upon 
in the Chinese operations in the fiel uring the Taiping cam- 
paign, Gordon frequently spoke of the courage ee both by the 
rebels and the troops under his own command, but at the same 
time he did not fail to recognize the disadvantages such troops 
would be under in the face of a European foe. 

The fame won by Gordon when in the command of the 
Ever Victorious Army, and the extraordinary influence he acquired 
over all Chinamen, high and low, with whom he was brought 
into contact, made him at once a marked man, and when in 1874 
he volunteered to accept the post of Governor of the Tribes in 
Upper Egypt, in succession to Sir Samuel Baker, the Khedive 
Ismail instantly appointed him to the office. As Baker had been told, 
so Gordon was warned, that the abolition of slavery must be one 
of the main objects of his government. But he had not been many 
days in Cairo before he discovered that the expedition was in 
reality only “a sham to catch the attention of the English 

ople.” This, however, did not prevent him from entering heartily 
into the undertaking, and he started for his seat of government, 
determined to do his utmost to reli the sufferings of the 
miserable victims of the slave-trade. me idea may be formed 
of the difficulty of his task from the facts that the Soudan, over 
which he was subsequently appointed Governor-General, was 
1,640 miles long by 700 miles wide; that it was peopled by 
numerous tribes who were constantly engaged in internecine 
warfare,and whose one bond of union was their common anne ot 
the yoke which Gordon had come to impose upon them e 
maintenance of his mission and even the preservation of his’ life 
in the midst of such a congeries of hornets’ nests required the 
utmost tact as well as the most unflinching courage. Both these 
qualities Gordon possesses to a very unusual extent, and there is 
probably no man who could have done as much as he did during his 
tenure of office to pacify the province and to suppress slavery. His 
one desire was to do justice to all, and so conspicuously did this in- 
tention appearevento the benighted minds of the natives that crowds 
of petitioners constantly besieged his palace in the hope of getting a 
hearing from him, Those to whom it was impossible to give audience 
were directed to ~ their petitions into a box placed at the gate 
of the palace, and each case so submitted was in turn carefull 
no and considered by the indefatigable 

vith the help of God, I will hold the balance level,” was 

speech he made at the ceremony of his installation at Kharto 
and never was a profession more faithfully acted up to. But the 
difficulties in his way were well-nigh overwhelming. “He had 
to deal not only with worthless and often mutinous Governors of 
provinces, but with wild and desperate tribesmen as well; he had 
to disband 6,000 Bashi-Bazouks, who were used as frontier guards, 
but who winked at slave-hunting, and robbed the tribes on their 
own account; he had to subdue and bring to order and rule the 
vast province of Bahr Gazelle, but now beneath the sway of the 
great slaver Sebehr. It was a stupendous task: to give peace to 
a country quick with war; to suppress slavery among a people to 
whom the trade in human flesh was life and honour and fortune ; 
to make an army out of perhaps the worst material ever seen; to 
grow a flourishing trade and a fair revenue in the wildest anarchy 
in the world> The immensity of the undertaking; the infinity 
of details involved in a single step towards the end; the countless 
odds to be faced; the many pests—the deadly climate, the horrible 
vermin, the ghastly itch, the nightly and daily alternation of over- 
powering heat and bitter cold—to be endured and overcome; the 
environment of bestial savagery and ruthless fanaticism—all these 
combine to make the achievement unique in human history.” 

Few men have had to face such difficulties, and Mr. Hake is 
probably right in claiming Gordon's success as unique. \_Notwith- 
standing the immense wealth within his reach, he left the service 
of the Khedive a poorer man than when he entered it, and the 
only reward he reaped for all his labour was a consciousness of 
having done his duty, and of having, for the time being, alleviated 
the sufferings of thousands, who to this day cry aloud for his 
return, and who offer up prayers for him alone of all Christians 
at their annual festival at Mecca, 


NEWTON v. NEWTON.* 


We: are quite accustomed to hear that Newton was an im- 
postor, that the Nautical Almanack is concocted by a 
vile conspiracy of official astronomers, that the earth is flat and 
immovable, and the sun about as big as a middling-sized crag. 
“ Parallax” and his kind are commonplace. But De Morgan 
would have rejoiced in the sight of a paradox-monger who main- 
tains that the earth is a globe which does rotate and go round 
the sun, that practical astronomy and the Nautical Almanack are 
all right, and also that Newton was an impostor. It is sad 
— did not to see the of Mr. Newton 

rosland, is ingenious author (bearing, by a strange irony of 
fate, the name of the overrated person whose fame he prec fv 
demolish) has discovered something which has, we believe, the 
merit of perfect novelty—to wit, that the sun is not hot. The 
sun’s apparent light and heat are due to the action of the 
earth’s atmosphere on the magnetic currents proceeding from the 

* The New Principia; or, the Astronomy of the Future: an E 
explanatory of a Rational System of the Universe. B Newton Crosland. 
London: & Co. 1884, 4 
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sun, which same magnetic currents are the true physical cause of 
what Newton absurdly called gravitation. “In opposition to the 
generally received theory,” says Mr. Crosland, “ would our readers 
‘ be surprised to hear’ that the sun is not necessarily, or even pro- 
bably, luminous ; and that beyond the range of our atmosphere all 
the heavenly bodies are possibly cold and dark, and would be 
there invisible?” We beg to assure Mr. Crosland that we have 
seen enough of human folly not to be surprised at anything—unless 
cwe may be allowed a very little surprise at Mr. Newton Crosland 
having thought it needful to complicate his exposition by running 
his head against his more illustrious namesake ; for we fail to see 
wherein, according to Mr. Crosland’s ownshowing, Newton so greatly 
erred, Newton's law of gravitation wasa great generalization of facts, 
not a physical hypothesis. He expressly declined to speculate on 
the physical cause of gravitation, and therein showed his wisdom, 
seeing that after almost two centuries more we are not visibly 
nearer to explaining it. But Mr. Crosland is innocent, not only of 
Newton at first hand, but of Thomson and Tait. Evidently he has 
never learnt the rudiments of mathematical physics, and he holds the 
vulgar error (for which, no doubt, there is far too much excuse 
and encouragement in loosely-written books of so-called popular 
science) that Newton believed in an occult causa of the motion of 
a planet called centrifugal force. The following charming sentence 
gives the measure of Mr. Crosland’s dynamics :—“ We may be 
= sure that a planet which takes thirty years to revolve round 

e sun moves at too slow a pace to manifest any centrifugal force 
whatever.” 

Occasionally Mr. Crosland deals with specific facts. Here is 
a rather pretty example of his manner:— 

It is amusing to read all the different notions which have been given to 
account for the solar heat in different parts of our globe—some maintaining 
that it is not always cold on the tops of mountains, where, according to my 
theory, it ought to be cold; and one correspondent calls my attention to a 
statement by Professor Tyndall that he “ suffered from the sun’s heat in de- 
scending Mont Blanc while he was hip-deep in snow.” Very likely ; but 
perhaps the more correct explanation of the Professor's experience is, that 
the magnetic emanations of the sun acting upon the traveller’s dense atmo- 
sphere, evolved from his body by the exertion of the journey in a stagnant 

, caused him to feel intense heat. Trudging through such a mass of 
snow would also tend to send the blood to his head and to render his sensa- 
tions intolerable. 

If the Professor had waited quietly till this dense atmosphere subsided 
| aa dispersed, he would have told a different tale, i.e., if he had lived 

it. 
Alas for Mr. Crosland! many persons have “ waited quietly” for 
considerable times at heights approaching or even exceeding that 
of Mont Blanc, and have lived to tell the tale that the “ magnetic 
emanations of the sun,” or whatever may be the true cause of 
solar heat, kept them comfortably warm long after they had lost 
the protection of their “dense atmosphere.” There can be no 
more genial resting-place for an hour or two ona fine windless 
day—windless it must be, of course—than the summit of Monte 


‘Also, we learn marvellous things concerning the moon, which 
aes our tides, not by the fancied gravitation of the 

ewtonians, but by the more excellent way of a magnetic attrac- 
tion which, “as a magic wand or beam, penetrates the earth from 
one side to the other.” This attraction is also described as a 
“ spiritual and invisible falchion.” People who may be curious 
about the other side of the moon receive this formidable 
rebuke :— 

As the moon rotates on its axis in the same time that it takes to 
revolve round the earth, it always presents the same face to us, and natu- 
rally we wonder what there can be on that other side of the moon which is 
never visible to us. It is probable that the opposite magnetic pole of the 
moon is situated there, and perhaps if that side were presented to our 
earth, the moon would act with such a tremendous repellent power as 
—o our seas out of their beds into space, like foam from a frothing 
tan 


Having abolished gravity, Mr. Crosland has to account for the 
weight of terrestrial bodies, which he does to his own satisfaction. 
We reproduce his definition and illustration on the chance that 
some one may be able to put a meaning on them :— 

Weight is that inherent property of, or natural tendency ia ‘natter, which 

compels any body or substance, according to its density and mass, to take the 
easiest and most direct path possible to its level of stability or equilibrium ; or 
where it can best rest or move. This is the reason why smoke ascends to a 
stratum of atmosphere where it can find its level, and why a stone falls to 
the ground, because there only can it most certainly reach its proper 
resting-place. 
And so farewell to Mr. Anti-Newton Crosland. It would be 
good for him, but might deprive the world of a little amuse- 
ment, if some kind friend would make him a New Year's gift of 
Clerk Maxweli’s Matter and Motion, and some kind fairy would 
give him the capacity to understand it. 


THE CRUISE OF THE FALCONS 
MERICAN wuillionaires seem inclined to outstrip their 
English brethren in building big ae. Not 
ago there was much talk about a large vessel which had been con- 
structed for Mr. Jay Gould, and now Mr. William Astor is about 
to build a steamer with no less than 1,400 horse-power. 
rich men will possibly follow suit; and, as larger fortunes are 


* The Cruise of the “ Falcon” : a Voyage to South America in a 30-ton 
yam ob? E. F. Knight, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. London: Sampson 
& 


made in America than in England, the wealthy English yachts- 
men will probably be far s ,and the Americans will be 
victorious—whatever their triumph may be worth. Whether 
English yachtsmen of another class will be surpassed by Ameri- 
cans may well be doubted, putting aside, of course, the achieve- 
ments of those who work with a distinct pecuniary object. .Any 
one who is fortunate enough to have command of money can 
order a big steamer and engage a competent captain; but to take 
a small sailing-craft on a great ocean voyage without professional 
aid requires good seamanship, such as can only be acquired by 
years of practice, knowledge of navigation, and no small courage 
and power of endurance. ‘This difficult task has twice lately been 
accomplished by English amateurs. One is Mr. Hartley Burton, 
who took his little schooner of go tons, the Asteroid, round the 
world, navigating her himself throughout; the other » Mr. 
E, F. Knight, who made, in a much smaller vessel, the remarkable 
voyage to the Plate and Barvadoes which is described in the 
nt volumes. 

- Not that they are all about the voyage by any means. He 
travelled extensively in South America, riding to Tucaman, and 
sailing his little vessel some 1,300 miles up the Parana and 
Paraguay to Asuncion; but it is the sea voyage which will 
pouniy interest readers, as narratives of inland travel are 

y no means rare, while it is a decided and most refreshi 
novelty to find a barrister-at-law telling how he took a-yawl o' 
30 tons over “ many thousand miles of stormy water.” Very well 
indeed does Mr, Knight describe his sea voyages and his journey 
by land and river, avoiding egotism on the one hand and affected 
modesty on the other, showing a good deal of humour, and 
giving powerful and vivid descriptions without ever indulging in 
the detestable practice of word-painting. His remarkable expe- 
dition was due, it seems, to a resolve made after a Greenwich’ 
dinner, and this is probably the only case on record in which a 
mighty determination come to after a feast of this kind has been’ 
rigidly carried out. Inspired by the sight of an Australian clipper 
oy bee to the sea, and of an English yacht lying at anchor,: 

r. Knight and a friend, whom he calls Jerdein, suddenly made 
up their minds to equip forthwith a small vessel and sail away 
“ for a year or two into summer seas.” Both were competent for 
the work which would have to be done, as the friend had been at’ 
sea for some time, while Mr. Knight was “an amateur mariner, 
having had many years’ experience in fore-and-afters,” and, as is: 
obvious from various parts of the book, was an excellent navigator. 
They had, then, only to find a suitable vessel and two or more 
friends possessing the qualifications, if not of A.B.’s, at all events 
of ordinary seamen, The vessel was soon found. In a yard at’ 
Southampton they were shown a stout yawl of 18 tons register’ 
and 30 tons yacht measurement which had been built for a’ 
Penzance fishing-lugger, and seemed to their not unskilled’ 
judgment the very craft they wanted. She was an exception- 
ally strong vessel, with enormous beam in proportion to her 
length, and a draught of only seven feet and a half. Tho 
right kind of ship having been obtained, it remained only to 
find the right kind of men; but this proved a difficult, 
indeed an insoluble task. No amateur O.S. seems to have 
sented himself, and the two gentlemen who did at last join— 
named by the author Andrews and Arnaud—went to sea a 
rently on the same principle as was followed by the oft-quoted 
— who thought he could play the violin, but was not sure 

use he had never tried. Neither of them had, says Mr. 

Knight, the slightest idea of sailing a boat, and they knew nothing © 
whatever about nautical matters. To supplement their ignorance 
by some small amount of nautical cunning, Mr. Knight and Mr. 
Jerdein shipped one professional, “a small boy, a very small boy, 
of about fifteen,” who had served two years on board a North Sea » 
fishing-boat. With this strangely-assorted ship's company the 
Falcon put to sea on August 20, 1880. Whether, before starting, © 
any one of the crew attempted to insure his life, and what, if the 
offer was made, was the response of the office, Mr. Knight does 
not inform his readers, pete | the enterprise seemed a mad 
one; but some men have a marvellous power of conducting mad 
enterprises to a happy conclusion, and apparently Mr. Knight is of 
this order. The two well-meaning gentlemen whom he had» 
shipped—concerning whose shortcomings, by the way, he might 
have been more reticent—proved incapable of mastering the 
elements of fore-and-aft seamanship, and of course he and his - 
brother sailor were often in serious difficulties in consequence of 
the inaptitude of their shipmates; but, nevertheless, they sailed — 
their tiny craft from Falmouth to Bahia and Monte Video seemingly 
without ever being in serious danger. In one respect indeed they 
seem to have sailed her marvellously well, for they certainly made 
most remarkable runs in her. She was not built for speed, being - 
-what yachtsmen would call a “tubby” vessel, with a length of 
only 42 feet and 13 feet beam, yet, when outward bound, she 
made one day's work of 183 miles, and another of 190. These 
were very noteworthy performances for such a craft, but even 
these were subsequently surpassed, as, on the voyage from Per- 
nambuco to the mouth of the Demerara, she made, with the aid 


of the equatorial current, an average of 200 miles a day for ten 
consecutive days, and actually on one day made 220 knots, or, in © 


yachtsmen. 
Well piloted and well handled by Mr. Knight and his first mate — 


| 
| 
other words, sailed for twenty-four hours at the average rate o 
9¢ knots. We give the facts as stated by the author. If these 
_ Ml | figures can be absolutely verified, as doubtless they can, they 
* 
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Mr. Jerdein, who, with their two untrained subordinates, had to 
go through the round of weary labour known as watch and watch, 
the Falcon arrived at Bahia, in Brazil, without mishap, having 
touched on the way at Madeira and St. Vincent. She did not 
encounter any heavy gale, but she was tried by one of moderate 
force, and was caught by a tremendous squall which would have 
dismasted her or sent her to the bottom if the prudent mariners 
had not made all due provision before it broke upon them. From 
Bahia the yacht went down the coast and, owing to the kindness 
of the captain of a steamer who took her in tow, was nearly 
swamped, as, after a nasty accident, she got into collision with 
the larger vessel and was in the greatest possible danger of 
being crushed. At Buenos Ayres the gallant yawl had to be 
laid up in ordinary for a time, as Mr. Knight and two of 
his companions—Mr. Jerdein and Mr. Arnaud—contemplated 
travel ashore; and accordingly she was taken with consider- 
able difficulty across the bar of the Lujan, one of the many 
channels of the Plate, and left to ride in smooth and safe waters 
until such time as the travellers should return from their travels 
to the old Spanish cities of South America and to the Pampas. 
Very successful in their journey were the bold yachtsmen, and 
very well does Mr. Knight describe what he saw, but we cannot give 
even a brief summary of his pages, which are well worth the atten- 
tion of readers who care to know something of the heart of South 
America, To Tucuman, the furthest place he reached, there is a 
railway, but this he quitted at Cordoba and took the old caravan 
route through Santiago del Estero. He saw a good deal of the 
strange life of the gauchos, and crossed a t tract of country, 
in parts remarkable, in oe apparently very dull. He and his 
companions were treated with much kindness and with such 
hospitality as the poor people they were amongst could offer, and 
albeit the gaucho is by no means prejudiced against taking life, 
they were never apparently in serious danger. From Tucuman 
they returned by rail and steamer to Buenos Ayres, whence, after 
some necessary delay, they started for their second expedition in 
South America. 

This was in some respects more remarkable than their first. 
The Parana is navigable up to the point where the Paraguay flows 
into it,and from the junction the latter can be navigated to Asuncion, 
the capital of the mysterious State. The voyage is made by sailing 
vessels built specially for the rivers,and now and then by craft of a 
different kind; but, so far as we know, it was an entirely new 
thing for an English vacht to attempt it, and peculiar interest 
therefore attaches to Mr. Knight’s account of this wonderful 
inland ~~. In one way this strange journey up stream differs 

» 4 rom others that are made in various parts of the 
world. the left bank of the great river are “the Spanish 
settlements, the countries of the men that live in houses; civiliza- 
tion of a poor kind, but civilization all the same, and progressive ; 
on the other hand barbarism ; for there” lies “the vast Indian 
hunting-ground of E:1 Gran Chaco, where the aborigines defy the 
white man, and wage Pa war against him.” So close at 
hand and so prompt is that most dangerous and deadly of all 
wild animals, the savage, that to get into one of the wrong 
—te. the Chaco—channels of the delta of the Parana is to run 
the risk of being suddenly saluted by a cloud of arrows, and 
of seeing Indians gleefully pa for congenial slaughter. 
Even to moor for the night on the right bank of the river is in 
some places dangerous, as the aborigines may invite themselves 
on board, and make a brief visit decidedly impressive. A voyage, 
then, to Asuncion, with safety on the right and danger on the 
left, is unlike other river voyages, and it is further unlike a good 
many in offering scenes of the most exquisite and varied beauty. 
It would not be easy to find in narratives of travels a more 
charming picture than that which Mr. Knight gives of parts of 
the Parana and of the Paraguay, the latter apparently surpassing 
the former in gorgeous grandeur. Indeed, Paraguay would seem 
from his description to be an earthly paradise for those who have 
a feeling for beauty and belong to the male sex. The women in 
Paraguay are to the men as nine to one, owing to the males having 
been killed in the wars of Lopez; and it will astonish and disgust 
the shrieking sisterhood to learn that in this land, where the balance 
of physical force is for once in favour of the women, they do not 
assert themselves, but delight to minister and be subservient to 
the men. It is not wenhealel that Mr. Knight's two companions 
found the charms of this heavenly country too much for them. 
They did, indeed, go back with him to Buenos Ayres, but there 
they bade him good-bye, determined to return to enchanting 
Paraguay, where, let us hope, they received all due female 
idolatry, and he was left to take the Falcon home as a solitary 
skipper, without any messmates to keep him company on the long 
voyage. 

e was not, however, in the least dismayed by the dreary 
prospect, but refitted his vessel, engaged three Genoese sailors, and 
with these and the East-coast boy, who left the ship and came 
back again, he put to sea, intending to coast up the shores of South 
America, to reach the West Indies, and thence to sail home, In 
the course of his voyage he met with much bad weather, and with 
one very heavy gale, in which the Fulcon was all but pooped by a 
tremendous sea, and, finding when this was over that he would have 
to stand some distance to the east and pass near the uninhabited 
island of Trinidad (S. Atlantic), he determined to make for it and 
to land on it if possible. After running great risk, he broke the 
blockade which the surf makes on this ironbound coast, and he 


After leaving Trinidad he shaped his course to Bahia, and went from 
that place to Georgetown, and thence to Barbadoes, where, owi 
to the illness of himself and his crew, caused, as he thinks, by o' 
tinned meats which had got poisonous, he had to abandon the idea 
of taking the Falcon to England. He therefore laid her up, pro- 
vided liberally for his men, and came home as a passenger in a 
sailing-ship. 

That the cruise which thus ended was a remarkable one, and 
that he has described it admirably, will, we believe, be the im- 
pression of all who read his pages. He might, it is true, have 
compressed in places with advantage; he was once or twice too 
ready to accept wild stories that were told him, and perhaps, with 
a sailor’s intense fondness for his ship, he saw the runs of the 
Falcon through a magnifying glass; but the defects of his work 
are few and the merits many, and probably it will be generally 
admired as a record of adventurous travel by sea, land, and river, 
to which it would not be easy to find a parallel. 


THE PRINCE.* 


I carrying out his programme for reprinting everybody, with 
four pages of introductory remarks, Professor Morley has come 
upon Machiavelli and pressed him into his service. He does not, 
however, seem to be very familiar with the works of his author, 
since he attributes to him the play Za Calandra, which, as every 
student of Italian literature should know, was written by the witty 
Cardinal of Bibbiena. Professor Morley does not favour us with 
a new translation from the Italian, but simply reprints about an 
eighth of the folio translation of Machiavelli's works first published 
in 1675. Why this version should have been selected in prefer- 
ence to the more exact rendering of Dacres or of Farneworth is not 
stated. We take it that, with the exception of the translation of 
The Prince which passes under the nawe of Bohn (published in 
1847 by Mr. Bohn as a new translation, but in reality merely a 
reproduction, with a few words altered, of the translation by 
Scott Byerley, printed in 1810), the folio trapslation of Machiavelli’s 
works is the worst in the language, being, as Farneworth pointed 
out more than a hundred years ago, full of vulgarisms, blunders, 
and misinterpretations of the sense of the original, A few speci- 
mens taken from Mr. Morley’s pages will show the qualifications 
of the translator to whom he commits himself and his author. 
Voleva in qualche parte riconoscere il suo patrimonio [he wished 

to make some inquiry into the state of his patrimony] is rendered 
“He had thoughts of taking some little diversion in the place 
where he was born.” A wn tratto si rizzd [he suddenly rose up] 
is rendered “ Oliverotto smiled.” Far imprese senza gravare t 

polt [to engage in foreign wars without burdening your people] 
is translated “to enterprise upon other people without oppressing 
of them.” The following felicities of expression may likewise be 
noticed, Corse la terra, “ he rode about and rammaged the town”; 
mantiensi buono, “he remains good in spite of his teeth” ; 
adulatori delli quali le corti son piene, “ flatterers of which kind of 
cattle all Histories are full”; tepidi, cool and lukewarm”; si 
meritano, “may seem a good pennyworth”; non lasciaron mai 
seguire gli inconvenienti, “never swallowed any injury.” The 
words di qui nacque che tutti li profett armati si vinsono, e li dis- 
armati rovinarono, are diluted into “ For further eviction the 
Scripture shows us that those of the prophets whose arms were in 
their hands, and had power to compel, succeeded better in the 
reformations which. they designed; whereas those who came only 
with exhortation and good language sutiered martyrdom and 
banishment.” The lines from Petrarch, with which The Prince 
closes (the Italian of which Mr. Morley and the folio misprint 
shanielully), are thus musically rendered :— 

Virtue shall arm ’gainst rage and in short fight 
Prove the Roman valour’s uot extinguished quite. 

The translation of the life of Castruccio is in the same style, as 
may be understood from the following specimens :—“ Usurpers who 
make no bones to sacritice, &c.,” “ he was ready to have leaped out 
of his skin,” “had he not fallen ill just tn the nick.” 

In the rendering of Belfagor, the translator takes even greater 
liberties, sometimes interpolating facetious passages of his own, 
and sometimes expanding the words of the original with intolera- 
ble effrontery. For example, “ Chiamatogli adunque a concilio, 
parld Plutone in que’la sentenza,” becomes in the hands of the 
translator, “‘ He issued out his writs immediately, and assembled 
his courts; his princes, dukes, counts, and barons were all present ; 
never was Senate so full, nor never was atlair of that importance 
before it; the holy father that beheld all affirms positively that 
Pluto delivered himself in this manner.” In this piece, likewise, 
we have such flowers of speech as:—“ He was looked upon as 
down the wind”; “you may judge what a cooler this was to 
Don Roderigo”; “lest he should chouse them”; “ this was nuts 
to Belphegor, and made him nothing but laugh.” 

Innumerable other examples might be given of the folio trans« 
lator having misunderstood or unwarrantably vulgarized the lan- 
guage of his original; but the above may serve to show what he 
is capable of. All the clerical (f) errors with which the folio 
abounds have been faithfully reproduced by Professor Morley, 
whose only amendment of the folio text has been to substitute 
the French Monsieur for the old Italian title of respect, Messer. 


* The Prince ; and other Pieces. From the Italian of Nicold Machiavelli. 
With an Introduction by Henry Morley, LL.D., Professor of English 


thoroughly explored the strange islet, of which he gives a vivid 
description which seems like a chapter out of Robinson Crusoe. 
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We are thus enabled to read Monsieur Giovanni Bentivogli and 
Monsieur Bernardo da Milano, instead of Messer Giovanni, Messer 
Bernardo, as in the folio. 

Professor Morley, in his introdu remarks, refers more than 
once to the excellence of Machiavelli's style, which he truly 
describes as perfect in grace and vigour. Does he think he does 
justice to the great master of Tuscan prose by reprinting the sli 
shod travesty which, if he knows the Italian language at all, he 
must know this translation to be? We perceive that to complete 
its tale of pages the book is padded out with along and preten- 
tious note of the translator’s own, printed in large type as though 
it were the work of Machiavelli himself. Even with this thrown 
in, the volume falls short of the 320 pages which Mr. Morley 
promised us in his prospectus. Borrowing the language of his 
translator, we “make no bones” to say that we have not had “a 
good pennyworth,” 


COBWEBS OF CRITICISM.* 


We have found it very difficult to read this book, and now 
that the task is concluded we do not feel that we have 
been in any way rewarded for our labour. The subject is one which 
would be distasteful to a modern reader, even if it were introduced 
by a writer who knew how to adorn it with humour and vivacity 
and the results of a wide scholarship in literature. But Mr. Caine 
has a very unfortunate manner, cold, involved, didactic; and we 
rise from his book with the feeling of one who has sat out a ver 

long sermon by a dull divine, who had been engaged all throug 

in refuting a set of old commentators that have long been out of 
date. e no longer take the slightest interest in the figures which 
he raises from the dead for our edification and repulsion; and he 
seems to feel that we take no interest in them. He raises his 
voice to insist on our attention, and scolds his puppet-reviewers at 
the top of his voice, and scolds the poets, too, and us, his 
patient readers, till we are simply bored with his ntic 
sermon. The reason of this we hold to be partly that Mr. 
Caine has never taken the trouble to cultivate a style; but 
also very largely because he really has nothing to say. All 
the purposes aimed at by his volume would have been served by 
a pamphlet, reprinting, with a few comments here and there, 
those articles in the early reviews which dealt with the great 
poets on their successive appearance. ‘These articles, textually re- 
produced, would have occupied a hundred pages at the very most; 
and Mr. Caine’s casual disquisitions on “ the author's property in 
reputation ” and “the constitutional deficiencies of Shelley's cha- 
racter” might have been very well dispensed with. We do not 
attribute to anything but inexperience Mr. Caine’s unfortunate tone 
of arrogance towards the great men whom he nominally defends. 
Yet it is very amusing to observe Mr. Caine seated on a judgment- 
seat of Rhadamanthine morality, and passing the great poets on, 
one by one, each with a lofty expression of partial approval. The 
rabid attacks of the Scotch pressmen were hardly more absurdly 
out of place, or showed a more entire ignorance of the relative 
importance of the poets and themselves, than this air of indulgent 

tronage. 

If we detected any signs of research in this volume, we should 
be less inclined than we are to condemn it. For the mere biblio- 
— or purveyor of difficult intelligence we have much respect. 

e has only to be accurate and painstaking to fill a most useful 
place in the household of literature. He collects those facts and 
arranges those data which prevent the critic of a higher order, 
the skilled analyst, from having to pursue his labour in a vacuum, 
There remains a good deal of undetermined fact to be discovered 
about Mr. Caine’s theme. Barren as we conceive his subject to be, 
uninstructive as it appears to us to follow these false starts and 
noisy failures in criticism, yet, if that work was to be done at all, 
it is obvious that there is only one way in which it should be 
attempted. Weare convinced that we are doing Mr. Caine no 
injustice when we say that he has taken no further trouble about 
the material of his book than consists in visiting the reading-room 
of the British Museum, and in copying from the files of the 
various newspapers and magazines whatever suited his purpose. 
Now we contend that this is the very converse of conscientious 
research, and that, though a leader in a daily journal may ver 
well be so inspired, no man has the right to publish a whole boo 
on such lines as these. We may examine Mr. Caine's method fairly 
by referring to the manner in which he deals with one of the most 
famous of the virulent diatribes against Wordsworth, that in 
which the Edinburgh Review disposed of the Miscellaneous Poems 
of 1807. In the first place, Mr. Caine neglects to inform us in 
which number of the Review the article is to be found; and this 
emission is repeated in almost every instance throughout the 
volume, so that the reader could never make any use of Mr. Caine’s 
text as a reference to the original. He then neglects to tell us— 
there is nothing to show that he has the faintest notion—that 
the article in question is known to have been written by Jeffrey, 
although he happens to be aware that the review of The Ex- 
cursion, sven years later, was his, He therefore allows the 
only interesting point in the whole maiter to escape him; and 
instead of explaining what it was in the training and position 
of Jetirey, and in his acquired views of the poetic art, which 


* Cobwebs of Criticism; a Review of the First Reviewers of the “ Lake,” 
© Satanic,” and “ Cockney” Schools, By T. Hall London: 
Eliot Stock. 


laid him peculiarly open to exasperation from Wordsworth’s 
form and substance, he merely gives a perfunctory review of the 
review, with quotations and comments in the approved style, just 
as though he were noticing in a modern newspaper a pamphlet on 
the poetry of Wordsworth which had just a othing 
could well be less profitable than pages of this kind of writing. 
“It is hard, without tangible evidence,” says Mr. Caine, “ to be- 
lieve that anything so wanting in psychical insight can have been 
written” as these attacks on the poets. But why has he not 
seen that the matter now interesting to readers is not any lack of 
“ psychical insight,” whatever that may be, in Jeffrey and Wilson 
and their myrmidons, but the action of political prejudice and 
literary tradition in so far blinding the perceptions of really excel- 
lent and intelligent men as to prevent them from seeing at all 
what we now most of us see so plainly. We say most of us, for 
there are still critics so instructed as Mr. Courthorpe, who de- 
liberately hold that English poetry has done nothing but decline 
since the days of Crabbe. Of any attempt to set forth the princi- 
ples leveled in the romantic revival of — at the beginning of 
the present century, or of the causes of the bondage of tradi- 
tion which lay upon so many acute observers for years and years 
after the victory of the new ideas, we find no trace in Mr. Caine’s 
volume. But, withont going into these questions, we cannot 
imagine why any one should attempt to write a book on the 
“ tarterly ” reviewers. 

With an extraordinary courage, which will no doubt find its 
reward in more quarters than one, Mr. Caine states in his preface 
that he has adopted the subject of his present volume “ because, 
from life-long familiarity with the facts as well as the fruits of 
the neo-romantic movement in English poetry, he was able to 
traverse the periodical literature contemporary with it with some 
sense of command, perceiving at once where the critics were in 
the right, and putting a finger readily enough, and without neces- 
sity for reference, upon a lie.” A writer who protests so much 
must expect to receive criticism of a stringent kind. We turn, 
therefore, to the chapter on Leigh Hunt, and find Mr. Caine 
daring to express “contempt”—it is Mr. Caine’s own word—for 
that gentle and loyal friend’s treatment of Keats. Nor does it 
appear that this is the first time that Mr. Caine has attacked the 
p swe of Hunt. In some earlier publication he began the 
attack, and brought down upon himself trom “an eminent poet” 
a proper rebuke for “the cruel injustice done to the memory of 
Leigh Hunt.” Mr. Caine treats this letter, the style of which seems 
to bewray Mr. Swinburne as its writer, with great flippancy; and, 
after quoting his correspondent’s strictures, he calmly repeats his 
accusation, and says, “ T shall be rejoiced if the facts I state can 
be explained away.” Now, of course, whatever Mr. Caine’s _ 
tensions may be, Mr. Swinburne at any rate does know his Engli 
poets, and no one can doubt that his generous estimate of Hunt is 
the rightone. It seems extraordinary that at the present day -- 
body should be called upon to defend Leigh Hunt's friendship for 
Keats. Still, as Mr. Caine’s inaccurate charge may be dangerous, 
we proceed to display its baselessness. 

What did Leigh Hunt do for Keats ? asks Mr. Caine. This, we 
reply. Before Keats had published anything, he introduced him 
to the public in an article in the Examiner for December 1, 1816. 
When the little volume of 1817 appeared, he dedicated three 
numbers of his newspaper to its examination, In 1818, in his 
volume called Foliage, he inscribed three sonnets of enthusiastic 
admiration to Keats by name, although the April number of the 
Quarterly had just covered the author of Endymion with ridicule. 
Mr. Caine shows his knowledge of the period by mentioning 1818 
as “the year in which Hunt attempted no defence of Keats.” 
Besides casual tributes to his friend, in 1820 Leigh Hunt seized 
the occasion of the publication of Lamia to fill two numbers of 
the Indicator with full and sympathetic praise of Keats’s er. 
A few months later the printing of “ La Belle Dame sans Merci” 
gave Hunt another opportunity, which he seized for an article in 
the Indicator. In September of the same year Hunt affectionately 
and publicly took leave of Keats, with every expression of loyalty 
and admiration, in the same newspaper, and in March 1821 he 
wrote an exquisitely tender letter about Keats to Severn, which 
few can even now read without emotion. Alter Keats's death he 
continued on all ible occasions to keep alive his friend’s memory 
and extend the reputation of his poems, until in 1828 he summed 
up these scattered thoughts in the eloquent chapter on Keats in 
his Lord Byron and Some of his Contemporaries. He never ce 
to do this to the end of his life. In 1837 he boasted of the 
Examiner that “there the splendid names of Keats and Shelley 
were first made known to lovers of the beautiful”; in 1844 he 
indulged in the afiectionate gossip of praise in the pages of 
Imagination and Fancy. Allusions to Keats are no less numerous 
in Hant’s poems than in his prose. In one of his latest pieces he 
describes 

the Muse of Keats, 

One of the inmost dwellers in the core 

Of the old woods, when Nymphs and Graces liv'd, 
. Where still they live to eyes, like their's, divine ; 
and, finally, in the Autobiography, after Keats's petulant w 
which only suffering could excuse, had been published in Lo 
Houghton’s adnate, Hank, though bleeding from the wound, could 
not bring himself to speak of the old hero of his admiration in any 
the colder terms, Early friends, like Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
have been unanimous in bearing testimony to bis fidelity on this 
point. The evidence of but one of these, as being taken from a 
source comparatively little known, will sulflice. 
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in his fragments of autobiography, says “ Hunt was somewhat in- 
different to persons as well as to things, except in the cases of 
Shelley and Keats, and his own family.” It would be easy to 
multiply examples; but we have quoted enough to show how mis- 
chievously careless Mr. Caine’s statements are, and how little 


knowledge of the period he possesses on so vital and interesting a 


point as this, 
.. It would be easy, by examining with the same precision Mr. 
Caine’s remarks regarding Shelley and Byron, to convict him of 
‘a like absence of research and competent knowledge. He has read 
superficially, and has been too much in haste to record any authori- 
tative opinion. In every chapter of his book he displays the 
want of general literary training—a want which may be some 
excuse for his following Mr. Thomas Maitland in speaking of the 
“ Fleurs de Mal.” When he takes an allusion from another epoch 
in literature it is apt to be singularly maladroit. Nothing, 
for instance, could be more unfortunate than to specify (p. 153) 
Savage as a person who strutted through life “in silk stock- 
ings, surmounted by a gold-laced coat with stainless ruffles,” and 
who seemed to think fis part in life “was merely to exhibit 
youth and high spirits, liberality and lavishment.” After this 
we shall expect to hear of Villon as a butterfly dandy and of 
Otway as a lapdog in the arms of fortune. Mr, Caine’s style is a 
lasting wonder to us; it is surprising that it should be possible to 
writeso badly. We are told that Southey, instead of doing some- 
thing or other, “ apotheosized in his early years the remote myth- 
ology, and made a great show of shaking a red rag of mystery ”; 
and this is a very fair instance of Mr. Caine’s taste in English. 
‘We hope that we are clearly understood to condemn the volume 
ore us. We do not by any means pretend that Mr. Caine, even 
by the showing of this book, is devoid of cleverness or incapable 
doing better things. But we find the tone and temper of this 
icular production as unseemly as its execution appears to us 

y and its form pedantic and awkward. 


THE BLUE VEIL, &c. 


HE Blue Veil is the first of three “ moral tales” for children, 
‘ and the preface informs us that they are intended to inculcate 
lessons on curiosity, tolerance, and prejudice. Never have whole- 
some truths been conveyed in a lighter and pleasanter manner than 
these charming stories, which will give as much pleasure to the 
middle-aged reader as to the youthful audience for whose special 
benefit they are designed. 
' Archie and Nellie Forbes are sent to the seaside for a few weeks 
in charge of Tucker, their maid, and their curiosity is excited by 
the arrival of some new lodgers next door. Archie establishes a 
violent friendship with the landlady, and enters into her hopes and 
fears with all his heart. When her rooms are taken he rejoices 
with her :— 
* And this is a é * you see. Six weeks, and perhaps lo: N 
not just a ‘ three ka Oe ike we 1 wish we were a better le, for the 
landlady’s sake.” 
_ Nell was divided in her own mind between the wish to be a “ better let” 
and the desire to go to id as soon as possible. 
One of the lodgers is a little girl who always wears a blue veil. 
Archie considers this:a mystery, and does not rest until he has, by 
watching her from a tree in the garden, discovered that she has 
not a pig’s face, as he had supposed she had. The consciousness 
that he has been spying, however, renders him extremely cross and 
irritable, and one of the best chapters in the book is that in which 
Tucker, alarmed at his fretfulness, resolves to administer a dose of 
medicine. Any one who remembers the days of his youth will 
sympathize with the unfortunate Archie when he emphatically 
declares, “If I took six quarts of Gregory, it wouldn’t make any 
difference.” His misfortunes culminate when it is discovered that, 
in his anxiety to solve the mystery of the blue veil, he has caught 
the mumps from the little girl in whose doings he has taken so 
much interest. 
It now became a 
ht. There was no door of communication between Archie’s room and 
Tucker’s ; and, though he was not ill enough for her to sit up with him, or 
even to sleep in an arm-chair in his room, she did not like breaking off all 
eommunication with him, in case he should want anything. If only she 
had had a bell, she could have attached it by a long tape, which could have 
been passed under his door and along the passage and under her door. She 
ought perhaps Mrs. Brown might have one, and was going off to ask 
, when Archie was seized with a bright idea. “Look here,” he said, 
“I have a plan that will do just as well. You get, as you propose, a long 
bit of tape and let me have the end of it here close by me. Then you pass 
it along under the doors, and just before you get into bed you tie the other 
end to your toe. Then, if I pull, you’ll feel it, and wake directly.” 
» Archie was enchanted with his plan; but, oddly enough, ‘Tucker did 
not see it in the same light at all. 
Miss Montgomery is particularly happy in her servants, Eve 
one has jest such a maid Tucker, a painstaking 
tious person, whose duties are no sinecure when they consist in 
attendance upon an imperious young master like Archie, who 
finds his indisposition very irksome. He attempts to write to his 
mother, and’ has great difficulty with his spelling :— 
He grew quite affected with his own recital of his woes. He had hardly 
realized how pitiful his case was till he began to put it down on paper. 


* The Blue Veil. By Florence Montgomery. 1 vol. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1883. 
\ Plutus Adonis: a Mythical Hero. By Sara M. Hardwick. 2 vols. 
London: Remington & Co, 1884. 


question of how matters were to be arranged for the 


He had to lay his pen aside once or twice to wipe away the sympathetic 
tears which he felt gathering in his eye. “ Lying hear all alone with the 
mumps,” he had just put, when he remembered he was sitting up straight 
in achair writing a letter. Truth obliged him to scratch this sentence 
out, but he felt it was a great pity. Nothing else sounded half so pathetic. 
When he has recovered sufficiently to go out, Phyllis Lorrimer, 
the little girl with the blue veil, accompanies him during his walks 
abroad. She is dismayed at finding that he expects her to climb 
a five-barred gate, but he explains that he has attended an ambu- 
lance class, and reassures her as follows :— 

« T’ve learnt how to tear my pocket handkerchief into a tria shape, 
to tie up a wound that’s bleeding, and how to make use of sticks and 
umbrellas to make what they call an ‘improvised litter,’ to carry a 
wounded person on, and all sorts of useful things. I’ve been looking out 
for accidents ever since, but I’ve not. yet had the good fortune to come 
across one, I mean it seemsa pity, you know, that so much useful know- 
ledge should be thrown away. Then I know about bleeding a little. I 
haven’t quite got this part clear, but I’ve got a sort of smattering of it; and 
I know by the blood whether an artery has been divided or not. And so vou 
see, Phyllis, I could not only, if you had an accident, tie your wound or 
fracture up, and leave you safely and comfortably in a ditch while I fetched 
the doctor; but, if You were very much mangled, I could also, with 
Tucker’s help, carry you straight to Sandbank on an ‘ improvised litter” 
in time for the amputation. And if you bled in spouts, and the blood 
bright crimson, I should know you had divided an artery. I am not sure 
I could do anything to stop it, because that’s the part of the lecture I wasn’t 
much attending to at the time ; but at any rate I should be able to tell you 
what you had done, and it’s always satisfactory to know. And so you see, 
Phyllis, you need not be over-fussy about hurting yourself when you are 
with me. _Now come along, and I'll shove you over the gate.” 

It is impossible not to regret that this delightful book is in one 
volume only ; and yet its construction is so perfect that to have 
added to its length would have been to spoil it. More fortunate 
than their fathers and mothers, the inmates of the nursery may 
congratulate themselves on obtaining a story with a good plot, 
well worked out, and in which the interest is sustained to the 
last. As matters stand at present, the children are astonished and 
perplexed to find their mamma deeply interested in the book which 
she has given to one of them for a birthday present; and, natu- 
rally, they do not understand tbat she finds the three-volume novels 
which ate sent from the circulating library extremely inferior to 
the books written for her little ones. Is there nobody who will 
write some moral tales, as amusing as Miss Montgomery’s, for 
grown-up people ? 

' Plutus Adonis is rather a taking title. It awakens magnificent 
possibilities as to the hero. e imagine a splendid creature, 
ginet with both beauty and bullion ; and, as the novel is written 

y a lady, we expect that there will be some vivid descriptions of 
strong arms, hungry green eyes, and soon, But the book proves 
to be quite different from what we had supposed. The sentences 
are so much involved that they are almost incomprehensible, and 
it is only by repeating them diligently several times, as children 
learn their lessons, that we finally arrive at their meaning. It is 
obvious that such an exercise does not commend itself to the 
geveral public, although it is doubtless an excellent way of 
acquiring habits of patience and perseverance. After this chaotic 

has been mastered, moreover, there is really nothing to repay 

us for the time and trouble which we have expended upon it. 
Eunice Stanisborough lives with two old aunts, one of whom 
habitually addresses the other as “ good goose.” Their niece is 
full of ambitious dreams which are never realized. At her first 
ball she meets the Prince whom she has been expecting, a young 
man named Godwin Helyar. Shortly afterwards she pays a visit 
to her father’s house in the country, and meets her relations, from 
whom she has been separated since childhood ; a very rough lot. 
She soon hears that Godwin Helyar is engaged to her sister, and 
while she is congratulating him 

A mazarine blue figure, rushing headlong downstairs, open-hearted, 
open-armed, came to grief on the broad dusky landing. 
This was the bucolic sister hurrying to meet her lover. For any 
further incidents in the lives of Kunice Stanisborough and her 
relations we must refer our readers to the book itself. Towards 
the end of the second volume the author informs us that 


saan Persis fell asleep, wearied with her efforts to remember “ who was 
Ww 0.”” 


‘We must confess to being in the same predicament. 

Those who are troubled with insomnia should try a course of 
reading such as In Time to Come ere they have recourse to 
chloral. The effect of perusing this work late at night is decidedly 
soothing. The language is easy and flowing, calling for no 
mental exertion in order to understand it, as in the case of its 
predecessor Plutus Adonis. In the pleasant borderland between 
sleeping and waking we have a shadowy impression of a gentle- 
man who is twice referred to as a “fallen angel,” and who has 
“ines on the mouth of Satan’s writing.” There is also a Com- 
munistic French dressmaker with a craving for love, and a heroine 
of surpassing loveliness, of whom her enemies declare that her 
nose is slightly crooked. We should have thought that the 
faintest suspicion of a nose “ out of plumb” would have been fatal 
to any pretensions to beauty. Young ladies who anticipate their 
allowances and cannot pay their bills will do well to strike up an 
“ affinity” with their dressmaker, as Clare Lynedon does with 
Madame Inez. Nearly the whole of the first volume is devoted 
to long conversations between these extraordinary women. 


As yet neither dreamt of the great fugue in their lives to which this was, 
as it were, only the prelude. 


The prelude is v long, and when the fugue commences it re- 


' In Time to Come. A Novel. By Eleanor Holmes. 2 vols. London: 
Mareus Ward & Co. . 1883. 


sembles more y a five-finger exercise. Clare Lynedon is 
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engaged for some time to the “ fallen angel,” much to the disgust 
of .Inez. Her engagement is broken off, however, and she 
marries 4 thoroughly harmless young man. He very good-natured. 
makes no objection to the French dressmaker coming to live wit 
them, There is an impassioned scene between the friends when 
Clare delivers the invitation and Mme. Inez expresses her 
rapture :— 

“My beloved!” she sobbed out, amidst a flow of tropical tears, “my 
heart told me that it was no other than thou. Oh heaven! it will kill me, 
this joy. It is more than I can bear.” 


ons good deal more of this sort of thing the fugue comes to 
an end :— 

And thus did these two lives meet at last and flow peacefully together 
into one, 
It is not mentioned whether Clare's husband liked this arrangement 
or not. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
IL. 


ie would be unfair to some capital rivals to say that the seeker 
after a Christmas book in French to give children of various 
growths need go no further than to M. Boutet de Monvel’s Viedles 
chansons et rondes pour les petits enfants (Plon). But he might 
certainly go a good deal further and fare a good deal worse. The 
book—very prettily bound and printed in divers colours of good 
tone—contains some of the most famous of the French equivalents 
of our nursery rhymes set for performers of modest skill by 
M. Widor, and illustrated after a fashion which, as has been pre- 
viously observed, our neighbours have borrowed from us, but 
which M. Boutet de Monvel employs with great success and in a 
sufficiently original spirit. Some of the flower borderings of the 
music are exceedingly pretty, and the humour of the figure-pieces 
can be generally well spoken of. The elaborate history of “ La 
tour, prends garde,” with the noble self-devotion of M. le 
Duc, who, after the discomfiture of his soldiers, mounts a scaling- 
ladder with much grace and dignity, despite a costume than which 
it is difficult to conceive anything less suitable for the mounting 
of scaling-ladders, is very atlecting. So is the resigned envy of the 
snuffless invalid in “J'ai du bon tabac,” while his selfish comrade 
delivers himself of the very illiberal sentiments of that famous 
song. The fishes who observe the stately reverences of gentlemen 
and ladies on the “pont d’Avignon” are dealt with lovingly and 
with distinction (to apply the sacred terms of modern art criticism), 
and the wooden countenances of the following of the “Chevalier 
du Guet” bear a most pleasingly varied smirk. Not the least 
interest of the book for elders, if not for children, is the agreeable 
fashion in which the text of these songs (which almost all lovers 
of literature know by their titles or first lines, but which few 
Englishmen are acquainted with in full) is here presented. 

Two books which might equally well find a place in an ordinary 
review of literature, as far as their literary importance is con- 
cerned, deserve notice here because of the number, excellence, and 
variety of their illustrations. These are the sixth volume of 
M. Duruy’s Histoire des Romains and the second of Mme, de 
Witt’s great résumé of the French chroniclers, both meg by 
Messrs. Hachette. In each of these chromo-lithography is largely 
employed, and, with however little affection that vehicle may 
regarded in itself, it will hardly be denied that it has some special 
advantages for the purpose of each of the volumes here named. 
Without colour, such plates as these in M. Duruy’s book of the 
Rennes Patera, of the Portland Vase, and of a mosaic pavement 
taken from Lysons would, doubtless, lose not merely a great part 
of their effectiveness, but also much of their value as arche- 
ological object-lessons. Hand-colouring would, of course, improve 
the artistic value by getting rid of the greasiness inseparable from 
chromo-lithography (it is fair to -~ this greasiness is here reduced 
to a minimum) and dispensing with its still more inseparable raw- 
ness of tint. But it would, equally of course, increase the ex- 
pense of the books enormously. In the case of Mme. de Witt’s 
volume the chromo-lithographs are almost invariably taken from 
illuminated manuscripts, to which the same considerations apply 
almost more strongly. The coloured illustrations are, moreover, 
only a small part of the ornaments of these books. M. Duruy’s 
history is—as by this time is, or ought to be, well known—a kind 
of archeological museum, owing to the hundreds of gems, medals, 
statues, architectural remains, and the like which the engravings of 
each of its volumes represent. The Chrontqueurs dela France is 
not less richly adorned, not merely with “compositions” of the 
historical order, but with abundant and perhaps still more inter- 
esting and valuable woodcuts of castles, towns, landscapes, &c., 
some in the present condition, some from drawings of greater or 
less age. A lover of old French may sometimes pine for the 
outlay of half as much care and embellishment on the original 
texts as is here given to a modernized abstract of them. But 
this kind of pining is so nearly akin to grumbling that it probably 
ought not to be indulged in. 

"AL Victor Tissot’s Za Russie et les Russes (Plon) is already known 
in at least as far as its text goes. It appears here, however, 
in library shape with an abundance of illustrations, for which its 
‘subject and its author's idiosyncrasy fit it very well. Russia is 
nothing if not a picturesque country—that is to say, in its customs 

dresses, and social etceteras generally, if not in its seenery— 


and M. Tissot is nothing if not a picturesque writer. His book 
gains instead of losing by reperusal with the aid of the designs 
of MM. de Haenen, Pranitschnikoff, and others ; while those who 
have not yet read it may be certainly recommended to read it now. 
The illustrations, moreover, are, on the whole, of unusual merit. 
Some of M. de Haenen’s larger plates, in particular, printed on 
tinted paper apart from the text, are very striking and well-executed 
compositions ; while the vignettes, chiefly signed Pranitschnikoff, 
deserve hardly less approv 

A scientific work may seem out of place among gift-books. But 
there has been in England since Faraday’s time a certain con- 
nexion between Christmas and at least popular science, and M. 
Guillemin’s works, if they do not deserve the term popular in its 
bad sense, certainly deserve it in its good one. Their abundance 
of illustration, moreover, gives them a fair right toa place among 
other books where art comes to the aid of literature. The fourth 
volume of M. Guillemin’s Monde physique (Hachette) deals with 
heat. It has a chromo-lithograph giving a vivid picture of the setting 
on fire of a barn by a meteorite, and abundance of illustrations in 
black and white touching all parts of the subject, which is treated 


_| without elaborate excursions into mathematical physics, but other 


wise with due attention to the results of older and newer investiga- 
tions. Among the woodcuts is one of a rabbit in an apparentl 
uncomfortable position, but nobody's feelings need be harrowed, 
for that bunny is only having the heat of his breath taken by per- 
fectly painless means. 

The volumes for 1883 of the Zour du monde (Hachette) contain 
the usual abundance and variety of illustrated travels and voyages. 
The comparatively unexciting journeyings of M. Miintz in Tuscany 
and M. Camille Lemonnier in Belgium justify themselves by an 
infinite number of engravings of the art treasures, especially in 
architecture, of the two countries. But, for the most part, the 
readers of the Towr du monde are taken into much fresher fields 
than these. Mme. Dieulafoy’s travels in Persia, and those of 
Mme. de Ujfalvy-Bourdon in Cashmere and the adjoining districts 
of the Himalaya country, give excellent examples of what ladies 
can do in this way, though we have the possibily bad taste not to 
admire the Norfolk jacket, pot-hat, breeches, and boots in which 
the second-named lady appears (from a full-page portrait of her) 
to indulge when she takes her walks choad, Captain Gallieni’s 
narrative of the French exploring expedition to the upper Niger 
some three years ago supplies another piece de résistance, and that 
international equity may not be wanting it is followed by Dr, 
Holub’s journey on the Zambesi. Asia and Africa and Europe 
having had their turn, America has hers, in the shape of M, André’s 
wanderings in Ecuador and the neighbouring districts some eight 
or nine years ago and M. Wiener’s on the Amazon more recently. 
Finally, the inexhaustible voyage of the Vega (than which mews 
no journey was ever more written about or more illustrated) occu- 
pies some share of the hospitable pages of this prince of geo- 
graphical magazines. As for the illustrations, they are, if possible, 
or at any rate seem to be, more abundant than ever. There is 
hardly a page (it is pretty safe to say there are nowhere more than 
two consecutive pages) without a more or less elaborate engraving, 
a portrait, a map, or some other relief to the monotony of letter- 
press. The great majority of these engravings are not mere 
sketches, but elaborately finished compositions, quite worthy of 
a place, and probably destined sooner or later to find a place, 
in independent volumes for the library. Except-the great 
English illustrated weekly papers, there is probably no annual 
volume which equals that of this periodical for number and excel- 
lence combined of “cuts,” while it is no discredit to our own 
country to say that the landscape and architectural drawing of 
these woodcuts is better than most things we have to show of the 
kind, In figure-drawing there is not such a difference. 

A pleasant Christmas book for fireside reading, and something 
of a relief after the stately but ponderous volumes which we have 
for the most part been reviewing, is to be found in M. Félix 
Ribeyre’s notice of Amédée de Noé, otherwise “Cham,” reprinted 
from the Figaro, prefaced by a letter from M. Alexandre Dumas, and 
ornamented with not a few sketches and facsimiles (Plon), M. Dumas 
confines himself to dwelling on the circumstances of the carica= 
turist’s marriage, a mésalliance, according to ordinary estimates, 
and a rather incomprehensible one even to his friends, but, on the 
whole, by no means discreditable to either party, though in strict- 
ness it should have taken place earlierthan it did. M. Ribeyre 
follows his hero faithfully from cradle to grave, giving his not 
unimposing genealogy, and showing how he came to be a carica- 
turist. It may surprise some readers to find that Cham’s first 
album ap so long ago as 1840, for he is generally thought of 
as belonging to a decidedly younger generation than Gavarni and 
Daumier. (an anybody, by the way, say why Baudelaire excluded 
him from the masterly article in which he discussed, not merely 
these two, but most of their fellows?) The period least treated 
here is the long one between 1850 and 1870, when it would appear 
that the political state of things was not altogether favourable to 
Cham’s vein. Of course the few sketches here given have no 
pretensions to supply even a representative view of Cham’s 
talent as a caricaturist ; they are chiefly unpublished trifles, often 
family jokes, and the like. But there is observable, what is per- 
haps the note of the artist’s talent, a greater inclination to pure 
extravaganza than most of his greater rivals had. Some sketches 
here remind one faintly of the famous album of grotesques falsely 
attributed to Rabelais. The tragedy and power of Daumier, the 
— literary quality of Gavarni, were alike wanting to 

m, 
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Mme. Henry Gréville’s pretty story of Perdue, which we re- 
viewed not very long ago, lends itself very well to illustration, 
and the volume in which it appears (Plon), with illustrations by 
M. F. Regamey, is an acceptable one, The illustrations are 
chiefly of that vignette type on which we have made some re- 
marks, but they have much merit, which is moreover more uniform 
than those who are acquainted with M. Regamey’s inventive and 
often original but unequal work might expect. That inequality 
is, however, apparent even here; for in the large plate, “ Elle est 
morte,” thongh the background is excellent, the attitudes, the per- 
spective, and even the drawing, of the dead woman and her child 
are anything but what they might be. On the other hand, many, 
if not most, of the smaller compositions are capital. 

In noticing the Christmas volumes of the Bibliotheque rose 
(Hachette), we omitted Mme. Jeanne Cazin’s Histoire d'un pauvre 
petit, in which the somewhat unexpected subjects of pisciculture 
and the efforts of a specialist to discover a “ model fish” are made 
the vehicle of a story which is not ill told. : 

The same yes send us two volumes of another of their 
collections, which, like M. Guillemin’s volume noted above, deserve 
a place here because of their abundant illustration. The Biblio- 
theque des merveilles has very properly opened itself to M. 
Narjoux’s Histoire d’un pont, in which the successive forms of 
bridges from the rudest (among these, by the way, we do not notice 
the “ Devil’s,” or singlestone bridge) to the most recent are de- 
scribed. A kind of narrative thread connects the various chapters, 
against which there is nothing to be said if it pleases the reader. 
The illustrations and diagrams are numercus and well chosen. 
The other book, Zes merveilles du feu, is an omnium gatherum of 
facts with, if possible, a still more miscellaneous gatherum of illus- 
trations ranging in subject from fire-worship and Mexican human 
sacrifices to the Siemens’ furnace. We are not absolutely con- 
vinced of the educational value of this kind of pot powrri, but it 
may do some good, and can certainly do no harm. 

Some volumes of remarkable beauty as books come to us from 
the Librairie des Bibliophiles, of which the greater part are as 
well worthy of the imprint of “TIovavsr” as anything that has 
ever issued from that famous Press. The largest, but, perhaps, 
the least interesting, is Gustave Nadaud’s amiable, but not ver 
strong, prose and verse idyl—its title is simply Une idylle—whic. 
has been reprinted in quarto form, with eleven lithographs of 
large size by M. Albert Aublet. The story is very slight, telling 
merely how a newly-married couple took possession of a remote 
country house which had been left them, and how, though they 
did not get tired of each other by any means, they got tired of the 
discomforts and petty quarrels of provincial life—a well-worn 
moral in French, though curiously contrasting with English ideas 
and experiencés. M. Aublet’s plates are interesting because 
lithography is comparatively out of fashion now, and it is rare to 
see designs of such an ambitious character as these executed by it. 
They are very clever and pretty—words which we use designedly, 
though by no means contemptuously. But whether an illus- 
trator is to be allowed to escape the difficulty of drawing the 
human face by availing himself of his author's refusal to describe 
his heroine is a moot point. At any rate, M. Aublet has shown 
some ingenuity in his series of studies of the feminine occiput. 

The Bibliotheque artistique, the most sumptuous of all the 
Collections Jouaust,” has, in its various forms, been increased by 
four volumes this Christmas. Two (in the Petite Bibliothéque ) 
comprise the (selected) Contes fantastiques of Hoffmann in the 
translation of Loeve-Weimars, with notes and introductions, and 
with etchings by M. Lalauze. Perhaps this facile and elegant, 
but rather characterless etcher is not the man whom some admirers 
of the author of the Serupions Briider would have chosen to illus- 
trate him, any more than French is the language in which they 
would have him read. But M, Lalauze has taken evident pains 
with his work, and has done it, on the whole, very well, and 
without doubt a great many more people read I'rench than 
German. The book, as a book, is charming. 

The last phrase may be repeated with at least as much emphasis 
of two volumes of a new, larger, and “ modern” series—one of 
which contains the Contes of M. Alphonse Daudet (a collection 
formed out of the Lettres de mon moulin, and other works), the other 
the Roi des montagnes of M.About, Neither book requires a single 
word of literary comment from us, each being, according to all the 
most competent judges, the very best work of an author of very great 
talent, if not exactly of genius. The mechanical presentatiun is 
capital. M. Eugéne Burnand draws and engraves the plates of 
M. Daudet’s book; M. Delort draws, and M. Mongin engraves, those 
of the Rot des montagnes. Each volume, it should be said, has an 
excellent portrait of its author. All the plates may be well spoken 
of, except that in one or two of those in the Rot des montagnes 
there is a certain smudginess. On the whole this is probably the 
handsomest series in which the work of any contemporary writer, 

utting cumbrous éditions de luxe out of the question, has yet 

n offered, and though the price (thirty francs a volume) 
is not low, the books are well worth the money. Among the 
works which are promised in the same series, examples of Musset, 
Gautier, Lamartine, and Beyle are included. The collection is 
one which distinctly says, ‘‘ Buy me and bind me as handsomely as 
you possibly can,” to all lovers of modern French literature. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


B* far the most important of the volumes before us bears an 
altogether misleading title. It is called The Diplomatic 
History of the War for the Union(1). It contains fragments of 
that history ‘selected at the editor's will and pleasure—we cannot 
correct] M say at his discretion—from the despatches and memoranda 
of Mr. Seward, Secretary of State during the Administrations of 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Johnson. Mr. Seward, like his chief, enjoys 
a popular reputation, founded rather on rumour than on know- 
ledge, on opportunity more than on achievement. Indeed the man 
who held the helm, and he who represented the country before 
foreign nations during those four momentous years, must neces- 
sarily hold a place in histor independent of their personal deserts, 
A complete collection of Mr. Seward’s despatches would be pon- 
derous and unreadable, but would contain invaluable materials 
for one important chapter in the history of the Civil War. 
Such a complete collection would serve to show how very 
largely the North was indebted for its victory to the course 
taken by foreign Powers, and especially by England ; what 
provocation was constantly given to those whose interésts suflered 
severely by the war, and would have been promoted by the success 
of the South. In a selection like the present it is possible to 
conceal a great part of the truth, to exhibit Mr. Seward in a more 
favourab‘e light than a complete statement could do, and, above 
all, to conceal the generous and almost unprecedented patience 
of the English Government and nation. But such was Mr. 
Seward’s temper and such is the spirit of his editor that the 
extracts, though they give but an imperfect idea of the facts, 
though they suppress many most important incidents, exhibit the 
tone and character of American diplomacy at a time when the 
future of the Union might well have depended upon diplomatic 
forbearance, tact, and discretion, generally in their true light. The 
volume before us refers to, but carefully avoids giving, the 
communications that passed between the Federal Government 
and the Commissioners of the seceding States. The truth 
is known from other sources, and it is simply this—that the 
war was forced on by a Government which at the time was 
declaring that it would not begin civil war; that an attempt 
was deliberately made to surprise Charleston at a time when 
negotiations—however Mr. Seward or his editor might object to 
the term—were actually going on upon the understanding that no 
attempt should be am A to alter the actual military position in 
Charleston harbour. Mr. Seward's editor, again, betrays another 
fact almost equally discreditable to the veracity of Mr. Lincoln 
and his Secretary of State. They knew with absolute certainty 
that no attack upon any State remaining in the Union or upon 
the district of Columbia was contemplated by the Confederates. 
But they called for seventy-five thousand Volunteers to defend 
Washington, declaring, protesting that they had no intention to 
invade any Southern State; and actually commenced the war and 
invaded Virginia without withdrawing from this position, without 
any appeal to Congress or the Northern people formally to release 
them trom their solemn engagement. Our readers may remember 
that, during the visit of the Prince of Wales, Mr. Seward had 
informed the Duke of Newcastle, with equal good taste, good 
feeling, and good sense, that he expected ere long to be at the 
head of the Administration, and that his first measure would be to 
insult England. He kept his word. His despatches to all Euro- 
pean Courts, especially in the first three months of his Administra- 
tion, were altogether unprecedented in tone and language; but 
throughout he observed a very striking discretion in his comparative 
treatment of France and England. To suppose him ignorant of 
the real feeling of the two Governments, the real purport and 
spirit of their action, is to accuse him of the grossest incompetence 
and negligence, He knew then that the English Ministry 
was disposed to bear and forbear contrary to its own interests ; 
that nothing but intolerable wrong or insult from the North would 
porte her Britannic Majesty’s Government to interfere. He 
ew that nothing but the refusal of England to co-operate with 
him restrained Napoleon III. from such interference; and his 
rudeness to England, contrasting a tone of exaggerated friendliness, 
sometimes approaching servility, towards the French Empire, 
must be ascribed entirely to that kind of discretion which is the 
better part of valour in a certain class of characters, Mr. Seward’s 
earlier despatches might be summed up in a very few words :—if 
you dare to recognize the Southern States either as a de jure or 
de facto, either as a national or a belligerent, Power, we shall 
declare war. Almost before this blustering declaration had been 
delivered, England and France, followed by nearly every other 
civilized Power, formally recognized the belligerent rights of the 
Confederacy, and Mr, Seward was of course compelled to eat his 
words. It seems strange that even at this date, after the military 
strength of the Union has been proved in a really hard, if ve 
unequal conflict, now that twenty years have rendered the Uni 
States, both in numbers, in wealth, and in effective strength 
for offence or defence, much more powerful than in 1860, 
any American should be blind to the utter folly and 
extravagance of Mr. Seward’s menaces, It is, of course, 
conceivable that the intervention of France and England might 
have exasperated the pride instead of overawing the prudence of 
the North; that foreign interference in their domestic quarrel 


(1) The Diplomatic History of the War for the Union. Being the Fifth 
am Il. Seward. Edited by George E. Baker. 
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might simply have united the entire Northern e in desperate 
pon have extinguished peace which ‘at that 
time was exceedingly powerful. But no sane man can doubt that 
such intervention would have determined, as Mr. Seward said, 
within three months the issue of the s le—but determined it 
in favour of the South. Despite her overwhelming superiority of 
numbers and resources, it was above all to her navy and her 
flotillas that the North owed the victory. The alliance of England 
would have transferred the blockade y Southern to Northern 
ports; would have given the South absolutely secure possession of 
all her great rivers; would have rendered simply impossible 
every one of the operations which mainly contributed to her over- 
throw. It would have given her every advantage that she wanted, 
compensated every weakness from which she suffered. The same 
may be said of a French alliance; and it was notoriously the in- 
fluence of England alone that prevented French interference. Mr. 
Seward’s menaces, then, convict him of ignorance, or of vapouring, 
or of taking advantage of the known popular sympathies and 
traditional forbearance of England towards our Transatlantic 
kinsmen. It might be thought, again, that even the partiality of a 
biographer would not venture on imputing to Mr. Seward “ earnest 
endeavours” to save the life of the Emperor Maximilian. But 
for American interference Maximilian would have restored order 
and civilization to Mexico, and might by this time have rendered 
that miserable country almost as rich and prosperous as Chili 
or Brazil. Juarez owed his life, his power, the capture of the 
Emperor, entirely to the Government of the United States; and 
that Government had but to say three words to render the 
judicial murder of its victim simply impossible. Upon his 
arbitrary domestic proceedings Mr. Baker is judiciously silent. 
Had the ascendency of law been restored within Mr. Seward’s 
lifetime, the arbitrary arrest of political opponents, the defiance of 
the writ of habeas corpus issued by the Supreme Court might have 
cost him something more than mere pecuniary ruin. Whatever 
may be the prejudices of his countrymen and contemporaries, the 
effect of this volume can only be injurious to Mr. Seward’s general 
and permanent reputation. If much be suppressed, enough is 
given to show what the man was. A prudent admirer or well- 
wisher would have left his character to rest, as heretofore, on 
tradition, and on his place in the Administration which conducted 
the Civil Wer to its actual result. 

Miss Harriet Robinson relates for the benefit of the strong- 
minded sisterhood the agitation in favour of the so-called political 
rights of women in the State of Massachusetts (2). Of the 
temper and spirit in which the work is done it is needless to 
speak. It has, at least, the merit of brevity; and, to those who 
‘can spare the time to peruse some 180 well-printed duodecimo 
pages, if not to study the hundred pages of smallpica appendices, 
one or two points may prove, according to the temper of the 
reader, instructive or entertaining. Another example of the 
wisdom, tact, and modesty distinctive of the Movement—the 
fierce contempt with which Miss Robinson treats the admission 
of women to vote on the one public matter in which they are 
perhaps equally interested and almost equally competent to form 
an opinion, the administration of school districts—is noteworthy ; 
and there is something very amusing in the claim put forward on 
behalf of the daughters of those who won the fielen of Massa- 
chusetts in the field. As the freedom of the colonies was really 
secured by French rather than American arms, the claim is some- 
what inappropriate ; but that may pass. It never occurs to a strong- 
minded woman that those who cannot defend their country can 
hardly be entitled to govern it; that the soldiers, for example, 
who retrieved the unity of the Republic through four years of 
desperate war would hardly have been content that a majority of 
women, exempted by their sex from all the perils and hardships, 
wounds and suffering, through which the victory was won, should 
dispose at their pleasure of its fruits. While the memory of a 
great national struggle lasts, the pretension of women to the 
suffrage must, to thinking men, appear simply ridiculous. Were 
it seriously regarded, it would, of course, be p. at once beyond 
the pale of practical politics. Men have no idea of being governed 
by women. A few epicene enthusiasts excepted, those only 
tolerate the idea of female suffrage who fancy that it would be 
inoperative. A Maine Liquor Law passed by female votes would 
soon consign this divorce between physical force and political 
power to the “logical pit called the absurdum.” 

As usual, our list contains several volumes devoted to local descrip- 
tion or self-glorification—a readable description of Philadelphia 
under the fanciful title of 4 Sylvan City (3); a plain, brief, prac- 
tical account of Alaska (4), its climate, condition, and inhabitants, 
from which we are sorry to learn that the transfer of the territory 
to the charge of a free country has brought with it many of the 

uliar curses that attend the intrusion of democratic ideas, if not 
emocratic institutions, among uncivilized races. A land inhabited 
by a few tribes of Indian hunters, if governed at all, must be 
governed despotically. The white intruders are of course in over- 
whelming proportion unscrupulous adventurers and broken traders. 
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A paternal despotism the natives against their cheating, 
and, worse than the worst cheating and tyranny, the introduction 
of liquor, against whose temptations savages are literally as 
werless as children. The American Government has had the 
iscretion to continue that monopoly of the sealing islands which 
alone can preserve the fur-bearing seals from speedy extinction. 
It might have taken, in the first instance, the same pains to protect 
the Christianized or half-Christianized natives from the not less 
certain destruction wrought by the “ fire-water.” Mr. Barrows’s 
account of Oregon, the Struggle for Possession(5), is read- 
able and interesting, but does not tend to bear out in the 
least the conclusion which its author desires to establish. 
He makes it perfectly, though unintentionally, clear that the 
real purpose of t the Boundary Treaty between Kagland and the 
United States, at the close of the Revolutionary War, was to 
draw a line from the valley of the St. Lawrence to that of the 
Mississippi, making the latter river the Western boundary of the 
United States, Ignorance of the actual phy of the country 
left a certain ambiguity in the wording of the treaty, but left it 
unquestionably and unmistakably certain that nothing west of the 
Mississippi was to belong to the United States. The whole of the 
Pacific and Central region belonged either to Russia, to England, 
or to Spain or France. The boundaries of the three Powers were 
left altogether uncertain. The American pretension, then, to 
Oregon, as to the whole of the Western region, was founded on a 
non-natural ———— of a deed of whose real meaning there 
could be no doubt whatever. Till a comparatively late period 
Oregon was an unquestioned part of the possessions of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, The few American trappers or emigrants who 
forced their way thither failed, gg = or sold their settlements. 
Russia had a more plausible claim; but the practical enterprise 
and energy of the great English Company established against her 
that right of possession which has been in all ages the real test of 
national right in wild and unexplored regions. And the conces- 
sion which gave up the — territory of Oregon to the United 
States is simply one of the innumerable points in which America 
hastaken advantage of English love of peace, English sympathy with 
the greatest childof England. Mr. Barrows is throughout utterly un- 
just to the Hudson’s Bay Company. That Company may have clung 
somewhat too long to its valuable monopolies, but the slight restraint 
it may have exercised on Westward immigration has been, on the 
whole, favourable to the development of Canada. There has 
always been much more than room within the territories thrown 
open to agriculture for all comers; and it is to the enterprise, 
energy, and resolution of the Hudson’s Bay a that Eng- 
land owes her present ion of Manitoba and British Columbia. 
What is perhaps a still more precious testimony to the wisdom 
with which the vast monopoly was administered, and to the 
good feeling of those in charge, is their permanent good under- 
standing with the Indian tribes, and the present relations between 
those tribes and the Canadian Government—relations which, 
as Mr. Barrows well knows, present a signal and striking con- 
trast to those existing southward of the British frontier. very 
boundary-line settled by solemn treaty with Cherokees or Choc- 
taws, Sioux or Pawnees, has been speedily “drawn afresh 1 
blood,” and the blood not only of Indians, but of white men, 
women, and children; while under the rule of the Hudson's Bay 
Company and their successors conflicts between whites and 
Indians Lue been among the rarest difficulties of the fur-dealer 
and the settler alike. 

Dr. Backe has thought it worth while to devote his time to 
interviewing Mr. Walt Whitman (6), and obtaining materials for 
an elaborate personal description, biography, and eulogy. 

Mr. Winter’s English Rambles (7) may take rank, not with the 
best, but certainly not with the worst, American writings of the 
kind. It is his misfortune that there are so many clever, readable, 
entertaining, and even instructive sketches of English life and 
scenery as they impress the sympathizing or critical American 
traveller, that only those recommended either by special merit 
or peculiar chance are likely to find favour. Mr. Winter's prose is, 
on the whole, better than his verse. Some of the latter may be 
pronounced bad—none, ay 8, very good; but some certainly 
more than mediocre. Next to England, Spain seems to have 
attractions for the American greater than for any other foreign 
travellers; perhaps from the close association of Spanish and 
American history, the t played by Spain in the discovery 
and settlement of the Now orld, the marvellous and interesting 
if too often cruel and hideous romance characteristic of the early 
Spanish conquests. The text of Mr. Downes’s Spanish Ways and By- 
enough; and his illustrations, rude and hasty if 
they be, are telling and really illustrative. Mr. Carpenter's Round 
about Rio (9) is half novel, half description, with a touch of the guide- 
book—a mixture which may perhaps be more to the taste of our 
readers than it is to our own. 


(5) American Commonwealths—Oregon, the Struggle for Possession. By 
Barrows. Buston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: Tribner 

Co, 1884. 

(6) Walt Whitman. By R. M. Bucke, M.D. Philadelphia: David 
McKay. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

(7) English Rambles, and other Fugitive Pieces in Prose and Verse. By 
William Winter. Boston: Osgood & Co. 1884. 

8) Spanish Ways and By-ways; with a Glimpse of the Pyrenees. By 
Willan’ Howe Downes, Boston: Cupples, Upham, & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1883. 

(9) Round about Rio. By F. D. Y. Carpenter, Chicago: McClurg 
& London: Tribner & to. 1884. 
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Mr. vneieel. 's monograph on Sea-Sickness (10) is founded upon 
two principal theories, one of them certainly wrong, the other 
pleat perhaps, but hardly likely to find general admission. 

he ps be one of the principal causes of a torment 
he probably exaggerates when he compares it with 
the worst an agonizing toothache. Those who have en- 
dured both as that the worst toothache is in mere 
and anguish not less severe than cancer; and even Mr. Hu 
would hardly venture to compare sea-sickness with the Sate 
Nothing is more certain than that many who suffer severely from 
sea-sickness fear no other incident or peril of ocean travel. There 
- men who, exceedingly nervous in a light skiff on the Thames or 
papa sag absolutely free from fear of any kind whether 
or in a fishing-boat, are never sea-sick; and Nelson, 
the ideal of fearlessness among British seamen, was ‘always liable 
to sea-sickness in anything smaller than a frigate of his days. The 
other cause to which Mr. Hudson imputes sea-sickness is the un- 
conscious attempt to maintain pam om by tension of the 
muscles, as on land—a theory much shaken, if not disposed of, by 
the fact that many who never suffer from sea-sickness, are absolutely 
disqualified by uncomfortable sensations of a different kind from 
intellectual work, and even from vigorous exercise, on shipboard. 

Some of what ' may be called as books deserve some- 
thing more than a mention, if they are hardly suitable for 
criticism in these columns. Mr. Stoddard’s Red-Letter Days 
Abroad (11) is a work of travel executed and illustrated in 
a style somewhat above the Sy OWRRY of the text. Miss Baily’s 
Gleanings from the Fields o, Gri (12) is a collection of exquisite 
flower-paintings illustrated uminated verses—a drawing-room 
table book of a far higher artistic character than such boolis can 
commonly claim. 

Mr. Kiefer's Recollections of a Drummer-Boy (13) are not quite 
truthfully described by the title. They contain stories that are 
not the personal recollections of the writer, and cannot have been 
given either in the language or with the accuracy of detail where- 
with they are now embellished. But this minor blemish apart, 
the book is really a lively and tolerably truthful picture of a 
private soldier's experiences in the Civil War, and will be found 
readable by men as well as boys. 

The Home Library (14) is a practical, ive, serviceable 
volume, belonging to a series of what may be called domestic 
qubde-doske, ot useful, instructive, and convenient in their way; 
none of them commanding the full agreement of English readers, 
but most of them, like the present volume, emanating from persons 
of much wider knowledge and experience than the generality | Pict 
of householders, and therefore likely to guide them aright where 
their own taste or sheer accident might lead them wrong. If 
neither the counsels as to reading nor the list of books selected 
by Mr. Penn give us a very exalted opinion of his judgment, 
both are at least harmless, and to a majority of his readers may 

ong novelettes, A Newport Aquarelle (15) gives a sketch o 
life at a Northern watering-place. Colonel Warine's horses (16), 
though very far short of Dr. Brown’s dogs, are interesting and real 
characters ; and X. Y. Z, (17) is a clever detective story, which, 
if outrageously sensational in its catastrophe, is harmless, dis- 
tinctive, and, above all merits, short, 

As a work of art rather than of literature, we must call 
attention to the illustrated Catalogue of the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute (38), a collection of so-called 
etchings, upon whose artistic merit we need not here pronounce, 
but which are certainly characteristic, interesting, and good enough 
to delight those med only know enough of art to enjoy without 
attempting to criticize. 


a> fg dome Cause, Nature, and Prevention. By W. H. 
Hudson, Boston: Cassino & Co. London: Triibner & Co. x 
(11) Red-Letter Days Abroad. By John L. Stoddard. Boston: 
& Co. Triibner & Co. 1884. 
(12) Gleanings from the Fields of Life: an Old Year Reverie. Poem and 
Tllustrations by I lorence Baily. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
ne The Recollections o, ee en By Harry M. Kiefer, late of 
undred and Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 
(14) The Home Library. —- 7g Penn. New York: Appleton & 
Co, don : Triibner Co. 
(15) A Newport Agquarelle, Roberts Brothers. 1883. 
(16) _Waring’s Horse Stories—I. Vir. Il. Ruby. By G. E. Waring, 
Jun. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 
6 ¥.Z.: a Story. By Anna K. Green. New York : 
Putnam’s Sons. 
(18) of the Art New Manu- 
factories and Mechanics’ Institute. op Cupples, 
pham, & Co. 1883. 
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ian, Son, & Co., Limited. Only address, 33 King William Street, London Bridge. And 
goksellers. ‘Letts's Office Diaries contain more information than any other. 


Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY FROM A NEW POINT 


Mornin PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES 
ae CHRISTIANITY ; being a Demonstration of the Iter of the Evidence of 
vealed Religion by the light of f Parallels supplied  & Modern Affairs. 


“ The author's logic good."’— 
** Contains some very sensible "Scotsman, 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 

J OHN BULL. 

JOHN BULL and his ISLAND. 

JOHN BULL and his ISLAND. 10,000 sold the first week. 
THE Book. ALL Booksellers. “* Most amusing ; John Bull is hit off to the life." Paper 
covers, 2s. 6d .; cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Frevp & Tver, Ye Leadenhalle Presse, 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 6s. 
(THE POEMS of GOETHE; consisting of his Ballads and 


Senge ond, Miscellaneous Selections. Done into English Verse b; ILLIAM Lo 
Commander, U r, U.S. Land end other ms 
of Many y 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading 
Books of every Season for the past Thirty Years have been placed in circu- 
lation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The number of New Works taken during the past Twelve Months is. 
larger than that of any previous year since the commencement of the 
Library in 1842. 

Arrangements have again been made with the leading Publishers for an 
ample supply of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


oR 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London. 


BOOE SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


All the Rest Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, Lauren, 


380 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancn OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Resides a Complete Library of English Literature, the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY consists of a Foreign Section enpplied, with the Newest French and Gerinan Works, 
and a Music ‘Library, comprising a variety of Classical and Modern Works, Operas, and 
UVratorivos, Volumes from are avuilable ior all Subscribers, fresh copies 
being procured as the demand increases. 

Arrengements have been made by which it is guaranteed that any book in circulation shalt 
be supplied to Subseribers within a week of application. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 

TWELVE VOLUMES Le 836 
CATALOGUES for 1831 now ready, price 1s. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


berforce’s Life, Vol. III.. Vise 


The enlarged MONTHLY LIST of SURPLUS BOOKS (sent post free on —7 | 
contains the a4 and ne: rl 2,000 other important works of the present and past 

ottered at s; Prices 1 Periodicals, Music, and Foreign Books ir 
Sale. A iiberat Di Discount off the cashed prices is allowed for Cush purchases on large orders. 


HARRISON & SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BURKE'S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1334, corrected to the latest date. "sasapoupel 8vo. cloth gil, 
publisned at 38s. 

** Among the books which the new t wd yields aed Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, of which 
iti is superiluous to say a word.””"—Whitcha l Rev 
A genealogical and heraldic guide established authority."—Daily Telegraph. 
* Constant reference to the pages of * Burke’ enables us to testilygto its s invariable accu- 
racy."’—Court Journal, 


BURKE'S (Sir BERNARD) Dormant, Abeyant, Forfeited, and 
EXTINCT PEERAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE. New Edition, brought down to 
the present date (1883), comprising every peerage created since the Co jauest as is now 
extinct. t, under or in abeyance, and tracing down the us digni- 
ties to their existing representatives. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, _Dublished 


“* Another of these magnificent volumes, invaluable to every h “aa or littérateur 
of modern times." —Court Journal, 


* Is an enduring monument to the energy and research of its compiler.”—A theneum, 


BURKE'S (Sir BERNARD) GENERAL ARMORY of ENG- 

LAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, and WALES, Re-issue 1883, with ey Sup- 

lement deseribing the Arms, &c. of nearly 1,000 Families not included in the previous 
. Super-royal 8vo. pp. 1,230, cloth gilt, published at £2 12s. 6d, 


BATEMAN’S GREAT LANDOWNERS of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND: a List of all Owners of 3,000 acres and upwards worth £3,000 a ycar, 
with the addition of 1,320 Owners of 2,000 acres aud upwards, their income from land, 
omea. colleges, clubs, and services, with an anaipels. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 


ised 1883, crown 8vo. cloth, published at lis, 
“ It is a work of very great istical valuc, ed by a caustic preface.” — Academy. 


Full Catalogue on) BOOKS of the SEASON, and other favourites, offered 
at specially Reduced Prices, free by post. 


Harrisoy & Sons, aaautien and Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Recently published, crown 8vo. 337 pp. 6s. 


SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Hewry St. CLAIR FEeILpEN, M.A., Head-Master of Halliford Preparatory 
School, Middlesex. 
carry It in were. of the before us will probably 


"London MABSHALLy & Co., 4 Stationers Hall Court. 


London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 15.—JANUARY. 
CONTENTS 
JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 
W. Crakk Russert, Chaps. VIII.—X. 
THE DECAY OF THE BRITISH GHOST. By F. Anstey. 
LEFT OUT ON LONE STAR MOUNTAIN. By Buer Harte. 
CONTRASTS, By Miss A. L. Mantix, 
THE ANCESTRY OF BIRDS. By Grant ALLEN. 
THE CLERK'S TALE. By M. C. VACHELL. 
MADAM. Chaps.I.—V. By Mrs. OLaruant. 
London, LonGMANs, GREEN, & Co. 


BLAckwoon's MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1584, 
No. DCCCXIX. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
OLD LADY MARY: a Story of the Seen and the Unsccn. 
FIGURES IN THE FIRE. 
NOT UNTIL NEXT TIME. By R. D. BLAckuORE. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER, PartIVv. 
AJAX AND PHILOCTETES. 
A LADY'S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. 
THE SCOTTISH PARODY ON HOME RULE. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, New Series, No. VIT., 6d. 


Tue CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS: 

J. HABAKUK JEPHSON’S STATEMENT. Illustrated by William Small. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. LU. With an Illustration. 

EARTHQUAKE WEATHER. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of “ Vice Versi.” Chapter 19. Dolly's 
Deliverance. Chapter 20. A Declaration—of War. Chapter 21. A Savtey with the 
Enemy. Chapter 22. Serking tn the Trail. With Lilustrations by W. Ralston. 

SEVEN-YEAR SLEEPERS. 

A BUTTERFLY AND A BOOK-WORM. Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. 


London : SuiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CoxtTexts For JANUARY: 


Annexation and Confederation in Australasia. By the Earl of Carnarvon. 
Thoughts about Apparitions. By the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Out-L Poetry Ages. By Vernon Lee, 
oO t Women to Preac 

- > The Ministry of Women. By the Dean of Wells. 

Women's Share in the Ministry of the Word. By Professor Godet. 

The Geshen and its Future. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
Lazarus at theGate. By the Author of “ Social Wreckage.” 
‘The Board of Trade and Merchant a By * Edward J. Reed, M.P. 
England and South Africa. By the ohn Mackenzie, | With’ Map and with 

by Sir Henry Barkly and Sir Frere. 


Conte Records 
Apologetic T ‘Theolozy. By the Rev. Prebendary Row. 
y Professor Ker. 
Science, By K. A. Proctor. 
IspisTeR & CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
A NEW LITERARY PERIODICAL. 


New 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE. Edited by Professor Axcrio 


pE GUBERNATIS. Assisted by the most Eminent Writers of al! Countrics, 
Published at Florence on the 10th and 25th of each Month. 
Annual! Subscription, including postage, payable in advance, 36s. 
ConxTeyts or No. I, DECEMBER 1883 


Un Mot evens en route. A.de Une Dove hique: N Me hon- 
tion d Chaire d’Enseignement In- ravers les Romans, as Emery. 
eration dune a Rome. A. de Holtzendorff. | Bulletin des Livres. 


Dante le Dome Florence. Giuliani. Notice Scientifique: L'Hiver en Florence. 
La Divisi ion des Partis en Belgique. De 
Laveley Correspondances Littéraires de |’Etranger: 
Un Savant Indien : Rammohun Roy. Max ttres de Paris (Hustin), de Berin 
Ma (Sehlente), de Vienne (Gros:). de Leyde 


vont, Trezza. de Stockholm (Khuteld), de 
Dora d'istria. Peétershourg (Lectov), de Beigrade 


Ae avacovic), de Lisbonne (Brava), de 
Le’ ‘Theatre Contemporain en Italie. F. An- Bombay (Da Cunha), du Brésil, d iono- 
tony. 
Chronique Poiitique. 


lulu (Trinico). 
London : TrUsxer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


THE NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


On January 2, 1884, will be issued, the First Number, price One Penny, of 
H. 0 M E C i I M E 8. 
Edited by F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Grandmother’ s Money,” “ Anne Judge, Spinstez,” 
* Poor Humanity,” &c. 

This moted by us with the hope of reach all classes of the community. 
Whilst _— ~y will be the lowest, its Stories and 8 will be provided by the ablest ha 
Names heretofore connected with the highest forms of literature will be found in our ages. 
We aim high in our new venture, disbelieving wholly in_ the assertion that the people do not 
care for sound and having an honest faith of judgment—in books as 
in life—to tell ad, and true from false, mt on no crusade, we seck no 
enemies amongst oar contemporaries, and are a hosts of friends; and we venture to 
submit to the treading public a Journal that shall be ewe as well as powerful ; that ma: 
be even sensational in its stories when that sensation is legitimate and true to life ; that will 
be hnmorous, when the humour is hearty and without ~ beg 8 sting i that will be instruc- 
tive and entertaining ; that will never be dull, and to its last page shall always be rendabie. 
Writing for the people, we are also sanguine of the suppor = of the eet few. Our contri- 
butors, as we have intimated, are men and women who and fume in English 
literature, and they will write “ with ali their hearts. 


No. I. WILL CONTAIN: 
NEAR B CHARLES SWINRTRNR. 


A FAI ew Novel. By the Author of “ Grandmother's Money.” Chaps. 1—3. 
A ‘GREETING. By_Turoporr Warts. 

The Valley of the B i nson. 

Old Gold; a New No —_ . Sime, Author of “ King Capital.” Chapters 1-2. 

Home Chimes By arke. 


, Evelyn Everett Green. Chaps. 1— 
By riggs, of the High the Binds, By ever Edinburgh. 


Office ‘of Howe Cnrimes, 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Monthly, 6d. 
TO-DAY. Edited by E. Betrorr Bax and J. L. Joynzs. 
EDITORIAL ADDRE 


CONTESTS FOR JANUARY 1884: 
THE REVOLUTION OF TO-DAY._ By M. 
‘THE THREE SEEKERS : a Poem. By Wit, pias Morris. 
CHRISTIANITY AND CAPITALISM, By E. B. Ave.ix:, TS. 
RECORD OF THE INTERNATIONAL POPULAR EMENT. By E.eaxon 


MA 
ABSTINENCE AND By C. Krcan M.A. 


BAITING THE JEW-BAITER. ONE WHO DID IT, 
THs DOCTRINE OF DIMINISHING RETURNS FROM AGRICULTURE, By 


J. Boyp KINNEAR. 
LITERARY REVIEWS. By the Eprrons. 


The MopERN Press, 13 and 14 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JANUARY 1884. 


RELIGION : a Retrospect By HERBERT SPENCER. 
THE PRETENSIONS OF M. DE LESSEPS. By C. Macytac, M.P. 
erases AND MONUMENTS OF LONDON. By the Right Hon. G. SHaw LEFEVRE, 


LORD MELBOURNE: a Sketch. By the Right Hon. Earl CowrPrr. 

A TREATISE ON LOVE. By ALGERNON StpNey. (From an Unpublished Manuscript.) 
UNGRATEFUL IRELAND (concluded), By Sir C. Gavas Durry. 

FLOODS, By the Right Hon. the Earl of CAMPERDOWN. 

pany Live IN A MEDLZEVAL MONASTERY. With a Plan. By the Rev. Dr. 


a5 Sy eee ACT AND THE YORK ELECTION. By E. T. WILKINSON 

(Liberal Agen 

OUR GROWING AUSTRALIAN | EMPIRES. By Sir Henny Parkes, K.C.M.G. (late 
Prime Minister of New South Wa! 

NTIOMES OF THE POOR. By the Tion. Sir RicnanD AssneTon Cross, M.P: 

A NEW VIEW OF MORMONISM. By James W. Banciay, M.P, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, Is, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXCI. (for JANUARY). 


CONTENTS : 
1, LORD LYNDHURST. 
2. CAMP LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES, 
3. IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
4, THE LITERATURE OF INTROSPECTION—TW9 RECENT JOURNALS. 
5. THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. OLirnantr. Chapters 43-45, 
6. THE BENGAL INDIGO PLANTER AND HIS SYSTEM, 
7. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE for JANUARY 1884, 


Edited by D. Wack M.D., and Grorce H. SavaGk, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 

TRAINING OF ASYLUM ATTENDANTS. By A. CAMPRELD 

Is LEGAL ATE ACQUIRED BY EDUCATED IMBECILES? By 
G, E, SuUTTLEWORTH, 

DEFINITIONS OF By WILLIAM R. Iivecarp, M.A. 

ON THE PATHOLOGY OF MANIA. By Josern WicLeswortn, M.D. 

VISCERAL AND OTHER SYPHILITIC LESIONS IN INSANE PATIENTS WITI- 
OUT CEREBRAL SYPUILITIC LESIONS. By Wa. JULIUS MICKLE, M.D. 

THE Bast CONSCIOUSNESS: an Answer to Professor Cleland. By Cuan.es 

Also by MANLEY, JOHNSTONE, and CowAy, and Editorial 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


7 
BEX! NEERING NOTES on CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. 
See TIE BUILDER of this Week; also Illustrations of Grafton Hall, Cheshire > 
New Buildings, Brick Court, Temple; Mission Hall, St. Faith's, Stoke Newington ; New 
Church, Dove spol A Working Men's Club; AV illage Shop; Articles on Impressionism in 
Seulpture— ~The Architecture of English Fi:tion—The Board of Works and the Gas Com- 
——— + -Notes in the Musée Plantin— A Blot on our Sanitary Mechanism—Crystal Palace 
ugineering School, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Striet. And all Ne 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By Jouy 


Berwick Harwoop, ",uthor of * Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols, 


DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. By 


C. I. Pris, Author of “ A Very Opal” &c, 3 vols. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE, By Mrs. Raypotrn, 


Author of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. By A New Waiter. 


3 vols. 


GOLDEN GIRLS. By Atay 


Mum, Author 
of * Lady Beauty,” &e. 3 vol 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


DE LA RUE & OO’5 PUBLICATIONS, 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.Cc. 
Just out, Fourteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 5s, 


(THE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The Standard 


York on Whist. By “CAVENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 
Next week, New and Important Work on Whist, cap 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. Pots, F. RS, An 


Essuy on the scientific and intellectual aspects of the 1 modern Game. 


Next week, in One Volume, half-bound calf, 12s. 6d. 


THE WHIST TRIAD. Comprising the above works by 


“ and PoLr, and CLay's y's Short Whist. 


Demy (to. with 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colours, and numerous smaller Cuts, Is. 


(PHE FAIRIES. By W. Al LLINGHAM. Illustrated by E. G. 


Demy Ato. with 6 Full-page Lllustrations in Colours and numerous smaller Cuts, Is. 


CLEVER HANS. By the Brothers Grow, Illustrated by 


Demy (to. with 6 Full-page a in Colours and numerous smaller Cuts, 1s. 
FAIRY HORN. By 8. T THEYRE Surg. Illustrated 
uthor. 
Demy 4to, with 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colours and numerous smaller Cuts, 1s. 


BABY’S DEBUT. By J. Illustrated by 
a A. Konstam and E. and N. Casella, Au’ of “ Dreams, Dances, and Disappoin 


DE LA. RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, CONDENSED 
DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1884, in creat variety, may now be had 
of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, the * Finger-Shaped Diaries,” in neat cases. Whole- 


Tuowas De La & Co., London, 
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LIST. 


TPEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE very happily 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S TRUBNER LIST. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 


ARTHUR SCHOPENIAUER. Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, 
M.A., and Kemp, M.A. Vol. I. containing Four Books. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 18a. 


“ The translators have done their work, 86 far as we have examined it, with very great care* 


as 
unites the beet contents of the m ine as it was known and flourished’a They have adhered closely to the original text, with some loss of elegance as a necessary con- 


decade and more ago with the features which readers demand in the modern 


teview.—Sporting and Dramaic News, 
This day, at all Newsagents’, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY, contains 
The Opening Chapters of TWO NEW STORIES: 


PERIL. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, the popular Authoress of “ Henley,” 
The First Violin,” “Probation,” &c. 


ZERO. 
By one of the most Popular Writers of the day. 


TEMPLE BAR is, of all English Monthlies, 


the one which most cunningly blends fiction with fact.—Figaro. 


3. THE ETON DAYS OF SIR 8. OUR FASTEST TRAINS. 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 9. LONG AGO 
THALBERG. 
side. 
6. I DRINK? 11, THE FOUR SILVERPENNYS. 
7. BELINDA. By Ruopa Broveatoy | 12. LAST REMINISCENCES OF AN- 
(Conclusion), THONY TROLLOPE.| 


TEMPLE BAR never flags. Every number 


educates as well as amuses, The literary or historical essays are always 
excellent of their kind.—Standard, 


TEMPLE BAR is unquestionably one of the 
most ably edited, and thoroughly interesting magazines “eee, eine 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND | 
LIBRARIES. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOI- 


NETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By Madame Campan. 
An entirely New and revised Edition, with Additional Notes, 2 vols. with 16 
fire Illustrations on Steel, 303. 


“ Despi d f li which exists in reference to the French Revolu- 
tion and ppt Madame Campan’s memories of Marie Antoinette still supply the 


its attraction not a little. Two raits of the Queen are given as frontispieces to the two 
yolumes. ‘he first, an extraordinarily lovely one, is after Mdme. Vigée le Brun, the other is 
the better known, older, and less attractive, but still very » portrait by Werth- 
miller.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. By 


ALrreD E. T. WATSON. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations by John Sturgess, 15s. 


“Mr. tson writes not merely with knowledge and ease, but with a pleasant vein of 
Pt by the dest’ sory in this handsome volume, which £ cleverly illus- 
trated throughout by Mr. J. Sturgess.""— World. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD; and other 


Social Essays. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 2 vols. 24s. 
“ Wemay a couple which will be eagerly sought by 
J and satirical writing. “—/imes. 
we voman writing of women and woman-like c With that delightful dash of spite 


which no man ever Vanity Fair. 


THE OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE of the REV. 
JOHN RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Wolf- 
Hunting in Brittany” &c. New and revised Edition, brought down to date, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S 


THE EXECUTOR. 
HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S “ABIGEL 


ROWE.” 3 vols. . 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 3 vols. 
JOYCE DARRELL’S “ WINIFRED 


POWER.” 3 vols. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S “BELINDA.” 
3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


sequence, but with advantage to the student of Schopenhauer. When the transiation is 
completed, the English reader wiil be in a position to make acquaintance with one of the most 
ues. 


striking and impressive works of the century.""—7i. 


A SKETCH of the MODERN LANGUAGES 


of AFRICA. Anda Language Map. By R. N. Cust, Author of * The 
Modern Languages of the East Indies” &c. 2 vols. with 31 Autotype 
Portraits, cloth, 25s. 


MR. ARNOLD'S POPULAR POEM ON BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA. By Epwin Arnorp, 


C.S.I., &c. Crown 8vo. limp parchment wrapper, 2s.6d. Also now ready, 
post S$vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


INDIAN IDYLLS. From the Sanskrit of 


the Mahabharata. By Epwix Arnoxp, C.S.I., &c., Author of “ The Light of 
Asia” &c. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. Gu. 


INDIAN POETRY: the ‘“ Gita Govinda” of 


Jayadeva, and other Oriental Poems. By C.S,1., &c. Third 
Euition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PEARLS of the FAITH; or, Islam’s Rosary. 


Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah. With Comments in Verse 
from various Oriental Sources, as made by an Indian Mussulman. By Evwin 
AKNOLD, C.S.1L., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6J. 


CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 


of Reputable Thinkers, By Henry Coxe. In Three Series. 2 vols. demy 
8yvo. cloth, 21s. 


THE EARLY HISTORY of LAND- 


HOLDING among the GERMANS. By Drexman W. Ross, Ph.D. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 123. 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE SOUTH 


AMERICA during the COLONIAL PERIOD. By R. G. Watsoy. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. (ln the press. 


FRENCH and GERMAN SOCIALISM in 


MODERN TIMES. By Ricnarp T. Ety, Ph.D. Crown Svo. cloth, 33. éd. 


ETHIC. By Benepict pe Spinoza. Translated 


from the Latin by Wmt1ax HALE Wurre. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. Part II. A Com- 


parison of all Religions, By James FrremaN Demy cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE OCCULT WORLD. By A. P. Srxvert, 


President of the Simla Eclectic and Philosophical Society. A Remarkable 
Record of Experiences and Research in Connexion with the Occult Sciences 
of the East. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sissert, 


Author of “The Occult World.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EMERSON at HOME and ABROAD. By 


M.D. Conway. Post 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“ For more than thirty years Mr. Conway was intimately acquainted with Emerson.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


LECTURES on PAINTING, delivered to the 


Students of the Royal Academy. By Epwarp Anmiracs, R.A. Crown $yo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCU- 


TION ; or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expres- 
sion of the Emoti by Language, Countenance, and Gesture. By C. J. 
PiumpTrE. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure of 
Impediments of Speech. Being the Substance of the Introductory Course of 
Lectures annually delivered at King’s College, London, in the Evening Classes 
Department. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s, 


RESEARCHES into the LOST HISTORIES 


of AMERICA ; or, the Zodiac shown to be an Old Terrestrial Map, in which 
the Atlantic Isle is delineated ; so that Light can be thrown upon the Obscure 
Histories of the Earthworks and Rvined Cities of America. By W. S. BLackeT. 
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